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A  THIBETAN  PRIEST. 

There  is  hardly  any  country  of  the 
world  of  which  we  know  less  than  of 
Thibet,    that    high    region     in    the    very 


and  of  its  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
square  miles,  a  goodly  portion  has  an 
elevation  of  more  than  three  miles  above 
sea    level.      Its    climate  is    consequently 


LLAMi  PKIEST  WITH   MASK. 


heart  of  Asia  which  few  travelers  have 
ever  penetrated.  It  is  directly  adjacent 
to  that  part  of  the  globe  known  from 
its  altitude  as   "the  roof  of    the   world;" 


rigorous  and  its  products  generally  lim- 
ited, though  trading  flourishes  and  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  regular  cara- 
vans constitute  the  chief  festivals  of  the 
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year.  Wool  is  the  great  staple  of  the 
country  and  its  manufacture  is  the  only 
real  industry  deserving  of  the  name, 
though  iron-founding  and  rude  attempts 
at  polishing  precious  stones  contribute 
to  the  labors  to  which  the  people  give 
themselves.  Politically  the  country  is 
a  dependency  of  China,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  sort  of  governor  and  a  few 
thousand  troops;  but  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  country— in  fact  everything 
except  foreign  and  military  affairs — is 
left  to  the  native  priests.  The  religion 
— called  Lamaism — is  largely  political, 
probably  occupying  to  earlier  Buddhism 
a  similar  position  to  that  which  the 
temporal  popes  of  a  few  hundred  years 
ago  did  to  primitive  Christianity.  There 
IS  little  either  in  its  history,  forms  or 
superstitions  to  interest  the  western 
mind,  for  dull  barbarism  is  evident  and 
every  point,  and  in  all  respects  the 
politics  and  practices  of  the  church  are 
repugnant.  Of  course  the  priests  are 
numerous  and  influential — probably  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  population  belong 
to  the  sacerdotal  class,  and  as  we  have 
already  said,  their  rule  is  well-nigh  ab- 
solute. The  different  classes  and  orders 
are  represented  by  different  uniforms 
and  indeed  by  the  character  and  color 
of  their  head-gear.  This  hint  will  ex- 
plain the  extraordinary  helmet  and  mask 
with  which  the  artist  has  clothed  the 
priest  in  the  picture.  Further  it  may  be 
said  that  the  adoption  of  the  clerical 
life  is  made  easy  enough:  the  father 
simply  shaves  the  head  of  his  son,  gives 
him  a  suitable  outfit  and  sends  him  to 
one  of  the  innumerable  monasteries  with 
which  the  country  is  filled.  The  youth 
is  required  to  devote  a  few  months  to 
prayer,  a  task  in  which  he  is  materially 
assisted  by  a  machine  fairly  loaded  with 
prayers  and  which  gives  them  their 
efficacy    as    he    turns    the    crank — after 


which  he  emerges  a  full  fledged  priest. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts 
that  bear  the  name  of  their  chief  mon- 
astaries,  and  it  is  by  representatives 
from  these  latter  the  two  great  chief 
priests  who  rule  the  people  are  selected. 
The  supremacy  of  these  two  rests  with 
him  called  the  "glorious  king,"  and  his 
residence  is  at  the  capital;  his  compan- 
ion, of  hardly  inferior  rank  but  residing 
in  one  of  the  other  districts,  is  known 
as  the  "glorious  teacher.  "  When  either 
of  these  dignitaries  dies  it  is  necessary 
for  the  other  to  ascertain  what  earthly 
body  the  liberated  spirit  has  chosen  to 
occupy;  so  he  orders  that  the  names  of 
all  the  male  children  born  just  after  his 
distinguished  associate's  decease  be  laid 
before  him.  He  chooses  three  of  these 
names,  which  are  thrown  into  a  golden 
casket;  and  a  week  of  solemn  prayer  by 
the  leading  church  dignitaries  follows; 
then  the  drawing  ot  lots  ensues,  and  the 
child  whose  name  is  first  drawn  suc- 
ceeds to  the  vacancy,  while  the  other 
two  receive  five  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
each. 

It  is  only  proper  to  say  that  much 
that  the  cyclopedias  and  histories  give 
us  concerning  life  and  customs  in  Thibet 
is  contradictory  and  in  large  degree  un- 
reliable. The  same  fault  must  be  found 
with  the  tales  of  travelers.  But  one  re- 
salt  of  the  late  Chinese-Japanese  war 
will  no  doubt  be  the  opening  of  this 
hitherto  secluded  and  almost  unknown 
region  to  the  light  of  modern  observa- 
tion, when  it  is  certain  that  much  which 
is  highly  interesting  will  be  added  to 
our  knowledge  concerning  these  fellow- 
being  of  the  world  we  live   in  C. 


The  trouble  with  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  is  that  he  is  the  last  to  find  it 
out. 
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THE  NEW  COOK. 

CHAPTER    I. 

"But.   Rachel,  what  will  people  say?" 

"Who  cares  a  farthing  what  they 
say?  And  besides,  they  won't  say. 
Who's  going  to  be  so  rude?" 

"My  dear  sister,  they  will  think,  and 
that  is  just  as  bad. " 

"Nevertheless  I  am  determined;  and 
you  shan't  budge  me.  Tomorrow  at  4 
p.m.  I  apply  for  the  place,"  which  was 
said  with  an  obstinate  resolution,  not  to 
be  gainsaid. 

The  above  sentences  terminated  a 
conversation  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  Silas  Glynn  and  his  sister.  They 
were  orphans.  Born  of  well-to-do 
parents,  they  had  been  reared  in  com- 
parative luxury,  and  each  had  been 
given  a  good  education.  The  father's 
profession  had  brought  in  rich  returns 
and  the  family  had  spent  freely.  He 
had  invested  injudiciously,  but  he  still 
earned  enough  to  support  his  family  in 
comfort  and  ease.  They  were  all  just 
concluding  that  the  investment  most 
safe  and  certain  was  to  saie,  and  that 
economy  was  more  reliable  than  bank 
bonds,  when  Mr.  Glynn  died  very  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease.  Within  two 
years  his  wife  followed  him.  Thus 
Silas  and  Rachel  were  left  to  their  own 
resources.  True,  they  had  a  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  all  were  mar- 
ried, with  large  families  of  their  own. 
And  although  they  disputed  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  Silas  and  Rachel  a 
home,  the  latter  spurned  the  idea  of 
making  themselves  a  burden  on  anyone. 

"We'll  bach  it  in  our  own  hall,"  con- 
fidently declared  Silas.  "There  is  the 
little  cot  the  gardner  used  to  occupy; 
we'll  live  in  that  ourselves,  and  let  the 
large  house  go  to  liquidate  its  own 
mortgage. " 

"But   my  dear    young    hopefuls,"    the 


married  brother  said,  "how  will  you 
support  yourselves?  You've  got  to  eat 
and  live  and  wear  clothes.  " 
I  "We  intend  to  do  all  three,  brother 
I  mine.  When  a  fellow  is  twenty-two, 
with  a  diploma  in  his  possession,  it's  a 
pity  if  he  can't,  and  much  more  a  pity 
if  he  won't,  get  a  position.  I  intend 
to  do  so.  " 

"Well,  you  needn't  think  I  am  going 
to  let  you  support  me,"  chimed  in 
Rachel. 

"Get  married  then.  I  have  just  as 
good  a  right  to  pay  you  to  cook  and 
work  for  me  as  a  husband   would." 

"Just  furnish  me  a  husband,  and  I'll 
soon  show  you  that  I  7von' t  cook  and 
work  for  him. " 

"Miss  Independence,  your  impracti- 
cality  only  throws  you  the  more  in  my 
power.  At  least  you'll  live  with  me  in 
our  cot  and  let  me  feed  you  until  you 
get  either  a  husband  or  a  position." 

"Shut  up  on  husbands'  I'll  warrant 
you'll  get  a  wife  to  drive  me  out  of  the 
cot  long  before  I  get  a  husband  to 
rescue  me  from  it.  I'll  let  you  feed  me 
until  I  get  a  position,  and  only  till  then. 
But  I'll  still  board  with  you,  Silas, 
unless  Mrs.  Glynn  raises  her  fist  at 
me.  Let  me  see,  what  shall  it  be? 
School-teaching,  type-writing,  washing, 
millinery,  dress-making,  music-teach- 
ing, lecturing  or  scrubbing?"  Rachel 
scored  them  off  on  her  fingers,  and 
ruminated  aloud  thus:  "It  can't  be 
scrubbing — that  would  spoil  my  hands 
and  break  my  back;  I  don't  know 
which  would  be  the  greater  misfortune. 
Lecturing?  No;  my  visage  is  not 
stony  enough.  Music-teaching?  No. 
Talent  lacking.  Dress-making  or  mil- 
linery? No.  Don't  know  how.  Wash- 
ing or  type-writing?  No.  One  is  too 
hard  and  the  other  too  soft.  Teaching? 
Teaching! — teaching  goes  !   Silas,   I  have 
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it!"  slapping  one  hand  upon  the  other. 
"You'll  get  a  position  as  Church  school 
Principal  in  one  of  the  far-off  stakes  of 
Zion  and  I'll  be  jour  assistant." 

"Well  said,  better  done!"  answers 
Silas.  "We'll  forget  brothers,  sisters, 
nieces,  nephews,  friends,  and  cot  and 
take  up  our  abode  in  your  illusive,  far- 
off  stake — if  you  can  get  the  stake. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  have 
set  a  stake  which  you  will  have  to  pull 
up  again. " 

"Won't  we  dish  up  delectable  dishes 
to  the  cannibals  though?"  asks  Rachel, 
skipping  around  the  table,  with  joy  at 
her  brilliant  idea.      "  I  can   now  see  the 

eager-eyed    youth     of     the Stake 

Academy,  hungrily  sniffing  as  I  spoon 
out  to  them  a  dish  of  human  gore- 
pardon  me,  human    lore.      Three  huzzas 

for  the Stake    Academy,    with     'the 

distinguished  and  highly  educated  Silas 
Glynn  as  principal,  and  his  beautiful 
and  talented  sister,  Rachel,  as  as- 
sistant."     But  they  did  not  get  the  

Stake  Academy.  After  much  weary 
searching  and  waiting  Silas  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  position,  at  starvation 
wages,  of  primary  assistant  in  a  certain 
school.  They  only  smiled  when  Rachel 
asked  for  a  place,  too.  She  could  not 
stand  that  smile.  So  she  came  home, 
threw  her  hat  into  the  corner  and  her- 
self onto  the  sofa,  saying  petulently  to 
her  brother: 

"I  won't  try  teaching!  I'll  sell 
fancy  work. " 

Laying  in  a  stock  of  silks,  velvets, 
cords,  needles,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
which  go  to  make  up  fancy  work,  she 
assiduously  wrought  the  materials  into 
delicate  articles  and  necessities.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  she  could  summon 
courage  to  apply  for  custom.  Finally 
with  a  sickly  look  of  determination  on 
her    face,    she    packed    up    some    infant 


robes  which  she  had  wrought  into 
beauty  and  high  cost  with  all  the  fancy 
hem  stitching  and  drawn  work  she  was 
mistress  of.  Carrying  these  to  a 
prominent  dry-goods  establishment: 

"How  much  will  you  give  me  for 
these?"     she  timidly   asked    a  salesman. 

"We  are  selling  just  such  dresses  for 
^3  apiece,  ma'am.  Yours  are  hand- 
worked, so  I'll  give  you  $4  apiece, 
ma'am. " 

"The  materials  cost  me  just  $3.50 
each,  and  the  work  on  them  took  me 
just  four  months,  so  I  have  been  work- 
ing hard  for  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 
But  you  can  have  them." 

With  a  comical  sigh,  she  laid  down 
the  two  silk  robes  on  the  counter. 

"Don't  part  with  them!"  a  lady  who 
stood  near  exclaimed.  I  have  friends 
who  would  gladly  give  $H  each  for  such 
specimens  of  your  beautiful  work.  I'll 
give  you  $10  now  for  that  superb 
christening-robe.  I  willingly  pay  this" 
(she  hands  out  a  glittering  ten)  "on  my 
tirst  and   only  grand-daughter." 

"And  you,  sir,"  the  lady  adds 
severely  as  she  turns  to  the  salesman, 
"you  know  that  you  are  not  selling 
such  robes  for  $3.  The  miserable, 
flimsy  affairs  for  $3  wJiich  we  got  here 
for  my  grand- daughter"  (a  proud  accent 
on  this  word)  "are  not  worth  a  tithe  of 
this,"  as  she  proudly  holds  up  her  new 
acquisition. 

"Well,  ma'am,  ahem,"  says  the  sales- 
man nervously,  as  he  closely  inspects 
the  one  remaining  robe,  "I  see,  on 
examination,  that  this  is  of  rather 
richer  material,  so"  (turning  to  Rachel) 
"I'll  give  you  $7,    ma'am." 

"Take  it,  dear,"  the  lady  whispered, 
"for  you'll  have  to  wait  several  months 
before  my  acquaintances  will  require 
infant  dresses,  and  by  that  time  you 
can  have  some  more  ready." 
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So  Rachel  disposed  of  the  second 
piece  of  clothing  with  a  glad  heart. 
Obtaining  materials  for  more  dresbes, 
she  departed. 

"Just  SIO  cleared  on  four  months' 
labor,"  she  said  to  herself.  That's  not 
so  bad  for  a  starter.  "I'll  make  these 
two  more  which  the  dear  lady  has 
engaged  for  her  friends;  but  I  won't 
keep  this  up  afterwards  if  I  can  get 
labor  more  active  and    more    lucrative." 

By  the  most  strenuous  exertions  she 
completed  the  next  pair  of  robes  in 
three    months    and    twenty-seven    days. 

She  left  the    dresses    at    the Bank, 

according  to  promise,  and  soon  after 
called  and  received  her  pay,  which  had 
been  left  atj  the  !  same  place.  Each 
friend  had  given  S9,  so  she  gained  a 
dollar  more  on  these  than  she  had  on 
the  other  two. 

"And  I  completed  these  in  three  days 
less  time.      Joy!    I'm  climbing.  ' 

But  in  spite  of  rhis  self-encouraging 
remark,  Rachel  determined  to  give  up 
fancy  needle-work. 

"  It's  too  confining  and  trying  on  one's 
health.  I  shall  insert  an  'ad'  in  the 
newspaper  for  a  position  as  school 
teacher  or  governess.  Law!  Why 
aren't  governesses  in  vogue  here?" 

So  that  night  she  read  the  paper  with 
an  eye  to  business. 

"Let's  see.  How  would  this  look? 
'Wanted.  A  young  lady  of  ability  and 
attaniments  desires  a  position,  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  where  she  can  'teach 
the  young  twig  how  to  sprout,'"  says 
Rachel,  demurely  watching  her  brother 
with  one  eye  and  the  paper  with  the 
other. 

"What's  in  the  wind  now?"  growled 
Silas  Glynn.  He  always  growled  when 
Rachel  spoke  of  earning  money. 

Rachel  explained  her  project,  amid 
disapproving    grunts    from    her    brother. 


Again  she  looked  pensively  at  the  paper. 
Finally  she  sprang  up,  her  face  all 
beaming. 

"I  have  it!  I  have  it!"  she  said, 
pounding  Silas  on  the  fhoulder. 

"What  the  deuce  is  it  now?"   he  said. 

"Just  see!"  putting  her  finger  on  a 
certain  notice. 

Silas  read  the  following:  "Wanted. 
A  good  cook.  Credentials  required.  $b 
per  week.      859  Thurston  Street." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  anything  parti- 
cularly edifying  there,"  said  Silas. 

"It's  just  the  place  I  have  been 
hunting  for  all  these  months.  And  I'll 
have  that  place  or  die   in   the    attempt.  " 

Then  the  conversation  ensued  of 
which  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  was 
the  termination. 

Silas  brought  up  objections  strong 
and  many.  They  were  all  founded  on 
reasons  which  would  appeal  most  directly 
to  the  average  girl  of  Rachel's  youth, 
beauty  and  accomplishments: 

"Well,  I  thought  my  sister  had  more 
pride  and  ambition." 

Which  only  tightened  Rachel's  resolve. 

"Where  will  3'ou  get  credentials. 
You  know  you  can't  cook  a  victual  a  la 
mode,  and  you  don't  even  know  the 
meaning  of  the  French  names  of  dishes." 

Rachel  told  him.  to  never  mind  cre- 
dentials and  she'd  soon  show  them  that 
she  could  cook. " 

"They  are  almost  sure  to  be  outsiders, 
for  S5  a  week  is  more  than  Mormons 
pay;  and  they  will  look  down  on  you 
and  call  you  'kitchen  cat,'  or  some  such 
name.  " 

Rachel  winced  at  this,  but^  she  still 
held  her  ground. 

"If  the)''re  not  Mormons,  I'll  not 
have  them,  and  if  they  call  me  'kitchen 
cat,'  or  any  such  name,   I'll — I'll " 

"What  will  you  do?"  triumphantly 
from  Silas. 
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"Why,   I'll  spit  in  their  faces!" 

That  settled  it. 

Silas  said  something  about  "woman's 
logic,"  and  allowed  her  to  eye  the  paper 
in  peace. 

Cto  be  continued.) 


A   LITTLE   CANDLE. 

CoR.-\  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  back 
porch. 

It  was  a  rainy,  muddy  day,  and  she 
could  not  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
where  her  Aunt  Louisa  had  promised 
to  take  her.  She  had  been  late  in 
coming  down  to  breakfast,  too,  and 
had  been  sent  back  in  disgrace  to  wash 
her  hands  again. 

Lotty  had  said  she  would  dress  her 
doll;  but  Lotty  was  cross.  There  was 
no  chance  of  any  fun  anywhere.  Neither 
was  there  a  crack  in  the  dreary  horizon 
to  let  a  glimmer  of  light  through,  or  to 
give  Cora  a  chance  to  hope  that  the 
sky  would  clear. 

She  grumbled  angrily  at  Horace,  at 
the  nurse,  and  even  at  pussy;  but  what 
difference  do  the  moods  of  such  a  very 
little  girl  make  in  the  great  world?  If 
Cora  could  have  had  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  (which  she  had  not),  she  would 
have  said  that  her  ill-temper  could  not 
possibly  injure  anybody  or  anything, 
unless  it  was  her  wretched  kitten. 

Horace  stopped  on  the  step  above 
her,  and  stood  swinging  his  satchel.  It 
was  a  dismal  day  for  Horace,  too.  He 
did  not  know  his  Latin,  and  was  pretty 
sure  of  a  long  score  of  demerits.  He, 
too,  felt  like  venting  his  ill-humor  on 
something  or  somebody. 

Cora's  red  hair  looked  temptingly 
bright.  If  he  should  give  it  a  tug  as 
he  passed,  and  shout,  "Carrot!"  how 
she  would  rage! 

But  then  he  caught    sight  of    her    un- 


happy little  face,  and  felt  a  twinge  of 
pity  at  his  own  heart. 

"Halloo,"  little  sister!"  he  cried; 
"take  a  walk  with  Horace?" 

Now  that  meant  a  journey  to  the 
baker's  at  the  corner,  and  a  plum  tart. 
Cora  had  taken  "walks"  before  with 
her  big  brother  when  he  was  in  funds, 
so  she  now  trotted  along  at  his  side, 
chattering  and  laughing,  and  presently 
came  dancing  back,  her  mouth  purple 
with  plum  juice. 

She  was  so  happy  that  she  must  give 
poor  Lotty — who  had  had  no  tart — some 
pleasure. 

"I'll  lend  you  my  fairy-book  to  read 
after  school,  if  you'll  bring  it  back  safe. 
Now  you'll  take  good  care  of  it,  'word 
and  honor?'" 

"Why,  you  darling  child,  of  course  I 
will!"  and  Lotty  kissed  her,  and  flew 
up  stairs  for  the  long-coveted  treasure. 
What  a  splendid  time  she  would  have 
that  afternoon  with  Prue  Ridgely  read- 
ing it! 

On  the  front  steps  Lotty  met  Ann,  the 
cook,  coming  from  the  milk-cart. 

"Oh  .\nn,"  she  cried,  good-naturedly, 
"I'll  write  that  letter  to  Ireland  for  you 
this  evening!  I  forgot  it  last  week. 
Have  the  pen  and  paper  all  ready,  and 
we'll  give  your  old  mother  a  big  budget 
of  news. " 

Ann  went  down  into  the  kitchen 
laughing.  She  had  been  cross  for  a 
week,  brooding  over  Lotty's  forgotten 
promise. 

"She's  a  good-hearted  child,  afther 
all,"  she  muttered.  "It's  a  shame  fur 
nie  to  sloight  me  cookin'.  The)''re  a 
noice  family.  I'll  take  more  pains  wid 
the  steak  of  the  owld  jintleman  this 
mornin'. " 

The  "owld  jintleman"  was  Lotty's 
uncle,  Jacob  Ferris,  who  lived  with  her 
father.      He  was  very  rich,  very  dyspep- 
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tic,  and  very  full  of  whims.  His  diges- 
tive organs  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  a  greasy,  heavy  dish  would  send 
him  down  street  nauseated,  wretched, 
and  intolerably  cross.  His  breakfast 
was  always  carried  to  his  room  after 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  scattered  for 
the  day. 

"Well,  well,  what's  this?"  he  growled, 
as    the    servant    brought     up    the    tray. 

"Chops  swimming  in  fat,  I  suppose! 
That  Ann  is  becoming  unendurable! 
Ah!"  as  the  tray  was  set  before  him. 
"Why,  this  steak  is  deliciously  cooked! 
and  the  cakes  are  as  light  as  cakes 
could  be  made!  Well,  well,  well, 
miracles  will  never  cease!"  The  old 
gentleman  enjoyed  his  breakfast  at  his 
leisure,  slipped  a  shining  silver  piece 
under  the  plate  for  Ann,  and  then,  with 
a  clear  head  and  uncomplaining  stom- 
ach,   he  walked  smilingly  down  town. 

Now  in  one  of  the  little  streets 
through  which  he  passed  lived  Godfrey 
Pratt,  his  assistant  book-keeper.  Pratt's 
salar}-  was  seven  hundred  a  year,  little 
enough  to  support  his  wife  and  two 
babies. 

The  house  in  which  they  lived  was  a 
tiny  little  place,  very  poor  and  very 
neat.  The  two  babies,  whose  happy 
little  faces  used  to  peep  out  of  the 
parlor  windows  about  the  time  when 
papa  came  home,  were  always  prettily 
and  comfortably  clothed;  but  by  the 
time  clothes  and  food  had  been  paid 
for,  Godfrey  had  hardh'  a  dollar  left. 

The  little  tots  were  not  at  the  win- 
dow today.  Three  weeks  ago  they  had 
been  attacked  by  low,  malarial  fever, 
and  while  their  mother  was  nursing 
them,  she  also  sank  under  the  same 
disease.  Poor  Godfrey  spent  every 
moment  that  he  could  spare  with  them. 
The  day  before,  the  chief  book-keeper 
had  sent  for  him. 


"How  are  the  sick  folks,  Godfrey?" 
he  asked. 

"No  better,"   was  the  sad  reply. 

"I'm  sorry  tor  that.  The  truth  is"  — 
hesitating — "Mr.  Ferris  has  noticed 
your  frequent  absence,  and  wished  me 
to  tell  you  that  you  must  be  more 
attentive   to   business." 

Godfrey's  thin  face  grew  a  shade 
paler.  "Why,  Mr.  Whipple,  my  wife 
and  children  have  been  near  to  death! 
My  work  has  not  suffered;  I  have  not 
written  a  line  the  less,  or  allowed  my 
books " 

"I  know  all  that,  Mr.  Pratt;  but  the 
old  gentleman  is  cranky  at  times, 
though,  as  we  all  know,  he  is  not  an 
unkind  man  at  heart.  He  likes  to  see 
all  the  men  at  their  places,  and  the 
business  of  the  house  going  on  like 
clock-work.  I  was  afraid  to  mention 
the  circumstances,  lest  the  very  name 
of  malarial  fever  would  frighten  him, 
and  he  would  not  allow  you  in  the 
counting-room  so  I  thought  I'd  give 
you  a  tiint,  that  you  may  not  be  absent 
again."  He  was  passing  on,  but  God- 
frey detained  him.  "Stop  a  moment, 
Mr.  Whipple,  if  you  please.  The  doc- 
tor told  me  this  morning  that  my  wife 
and  the  children  must  have  change  of 
air,  and  they  must  hsve  it  at  once. 
He  told  me  to  take  them  to  Atlantic 
City.  It  will  take  every  dollar  I  have  to 
do  it,  and — and  I  must  go  vvith  them. 
There  is  nobody  to  take  them  but  me. 
I  came  out  this  morning  determined  to 
ask  for  a  furlough  of  a  week." 

He  spoke  with  desperate  haste,  and 
stood  looking  at  Whipple  with  an 
anxious,  half-frightened  expression  when 
he  had  ended. 

Mr.  Whipple  took  off  his  glasses 
uncertainly.      He   was    much    disturbed. 

"Upon  my  word,  Godfrey,  I  don't 
know    what    to    say.      You    can't    desert 
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jour  family,  and  yet — Mr.  Ferris  is 
very  irritable  just  now.  If  I  ask  for  a 
furlough  for  you,  I  am  afraid  he  will  give 
you  leave  to  stay  away  altogether." 

"That  would  be  starvation,"  said 
Godfey.      "It  is  hard.  " 

"It  is  hard.  We  all  have  hard  places 
in  our  lives  to  climb  over,  but  you 
know  who  can  help  us." 

With  this  the  men  had  parted. 
When  Mr.  Whipple  reached  the  office 
the  next  morning,  he  found  Godfrey 
waiting  at  his  desk. 

Watching  all  night  and  the  terrible 
nervous  strain  had  left  his  face  ghastly 
and  haggard. 

"Well,  Mr.  Pratt,  what  have  you 
decided  to  do?" 

"I  shall  ask  for  the  furlough.  The)' 
must  go,  and  they  cannot  go  alone.  I 
can  be  back  in  two  days." 

Mr.  Whipple  shook  his  head.  "Mr. 
Ferris  is  so  very — peculiar, — I  am 
afraid  it  will   insure  your  discharge." 

"All  the  same,  I  must  ask  it,"  said 
Godfrey,  desperately. 

"There  he  is,  then,  going  into  his 
office.      Follow  him  quickly." 

Pratt  tapped  at  the  walnut  door,  and 
was  admitted.  Uncle  Jacob  was  glanc- 
ing over  the  morning's  paper.  "Well, 
sir?"   he  said,  without  looking  up. 

Godfrey  plunged  into  the  middle  of 
his  story.  His  desperation  made  him 
use  the  strongest  words,  and  the  first 
which  came. 

Mr.  Ferris  moved  uneasily  once  or 
twice,  but  the  serene  calm  induced  by 
his  delicious  steak  and  light  cakes  was 
not  easily  disturbed. 

When  the  man  had  ended,  Mr.  Ferris 
looked  up. 

"You    want    a    fur Why,    Pratt, 

what's  the  matter  with  you?"  and  he 
rose  quickly  from  his  chair. 

"It's — it's    nothing,    sir,"     said    God- 


frey, faintly,  staggering  to  the  wall, 
"I've  been  up  all   night,    and " 

"Did  you  eat  a  hearty  breakfast? 
Nothing  like  a  bit  of  juicy  beef  to  tone 
a  man  up. " 

"Juicy  beef!"   laughed   Pratt,   bitterly. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  could  not 
afford  it?     Are  you  hungry?" 

"My  wife's  illness  and  the  children's 
have  been  costly,"   stammered  Pratt. 

"Here, — go  out, — send  Whipple  to 
me,"   blustered  Uncle  Jacob. 

Whipple  was  called  in  for  a  ten 
minutes'  conference.  When  Pratt  was 
summonsd  again,  Mr.  Ferris  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  heat. 

"You  have  your  furlough,  sir,  for 
three  weeks,  salary  continued  of  course. 
Come  back  with  some  flesh  on  your 
bones.  I'm  a  hard  employer,  I  know, 
but  I  don't  propose  to  kill  my  men. 
Your  salary  is  raised  to  twelve  hundred 
from  today,  sir.  Now  go, — be  off  to 
your  wife!" 

So  Godfrey  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  and 
the  babies  grew  strong  and  happy  in 
the  salt  air,  and  came  back  to  begin  a 
new  and  brighter  life. 

Uncle  Jacob  went  about  for  days 
with  the  blessed  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  a  good  deed,  and  done  it  well. 

Lotty  was  happy  in  wandering  all 
that  afternoon  through  fairyland. 

Ann  wrote  her  letter,  and  there  was 
joy  and  thanksgiving  in  a  little  Irish 
cabin  far  across   the  sea. 

But  Horace  went  to  school  and 
forgot  all  about  the  little  gust  of  ill- 
humor  which  he  had  conquered  and  his 
trifling  kindness  to  his  baby-sister;  for 
how  could  he  know  how  far  that  little 
candle  had  shone  into  a  naughty  world? 

C.  J. 


A  ;est  loses  its    point    when    he    who 
makes  it  is  the  first  to  laugh. 
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GE01<GE    Q.  CANNON,   EDITOI?. 


Salt  Lake  City,   May  1,  1895. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

THE    VALUE    OF    TRUTH. 

OO  great  a  value  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  po.ssession   of  the  truth. 

-!•  It  is  indeed  beyond  estimate.  For 
its  sake  men  have  died  and  gone  to 
their  fate  with  gladness.  Latter-day 
Saints  have  endured  all  manner  of  afflic- 
tions and  privations  and  hardships,  and 
in  many  instances  have  risked  and  even 
suffered  death  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
Yet  the  thought  sometimes  occurs  that 
we  do  not  sufficiently  value  this  pre- 
cious knowledge.  Everything  untrue, 
no  matter  how  widely  believed  and 
advocated,  must  sooner  or  later  perish. 
This  huge  structure  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  earth  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Priesthood  from  men  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles,  which  is  called  Babylon 
by  sacred  writers  must  at  some  time 
not  far  distant  topple  over  and  be 
broken  to  pieces,  because  it  is  not 
founded  upon  the  truth.  It  has  grown, 
and  its  roots  have  spread  in  every 
direction,  and  have  sought  to  fasten 
themselves  in  the  earth  never  to  be 
destroyed,  yet  sooner  or  later  it  will 
undoubtedly  perish.  While  the  truth, 
though  it  may  have  but  a  slight  foot- 
hold and  be  believed  by  few,  will  en- 
dure forever. 

The  great  strength  of  the  latter-day 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  found 
in  its  truth.  This  constitutes  its  great 
power  and  makes  it  all  powerful. 
Nations  of  almost  countless  millions  of 
people  may  worship  a  false  god;  ^but  if 


it  be  false,  their  worship  does  not  make 
it  true.  In  the  same  manner  nations 
and  peoples  may  have  false  systems  of 
worship;  they  may  have  doctrines  which 
they  believe  to  be  true,  and  which  they 
cling  to  as  true,  and  endeavor  to  spread 
and  enforce;  yet  if  they  are  false,  no 
man  nor  number^of  men,  nor  numbers 
of  nations,  can  make  them  true.  They 
will  ever  be  false,  and  at  some  time, 
perhaps  not  far  distant,  they  will  go 
down  and  their  falsity  will  be  made 
manifest. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  make  great  mistakes.  There 
seems  to  be  a  generally  received  idea 
among  mankind  that  there  is  safety  in 
numbers;  that  if  a  large  number  of 
people  pursue  a  certain  course,  adopt 
certain  views,  receive  a  certain  religion, 
and  conform  to  a  certain  mode  of  wor- 
ship, it  insures  safety.  But  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  this. 
A  false  religion  might  become  univer- 
sal; an  idolatrous  worship  might  be 
indulged  in  by  all  nations;  ordinances 
might  be  administered  and  accepted  by 
all  the  world  as  correct,  and  doctrines 
be  taught  which  no  one  would  ques- 
tion; yet  all  these  might  be  false,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  received,  be- 
lieved in  and  practiced  universally 
would  not  make  them  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  God,  the 
true  manner  of  worshiping  Him,  the 
true  mode  of  administering  the  ordi- 
nances, and  the  true  doctrines  might  be 
believed  in  and  practiced '  but  by  one 
person,  and  yet  they  would  be  true;  they 
would  stand  eternally,  and  would  pre- 
vail over  everything  that  opposed  them. 
Elijah  the  prophet  stood  apparently 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.  He  was  rejected.  The  truth 
which  he  taught  was  not  believed.  But 
the     priests^  of    Baal     were     numerous. 
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Public  opinion  was  in  their  favor. 
They  were  sustained  by  royalty,  and 
they  appeared  as  having  the  better 
cause.  But  they  worshiped  Baal,  a 
false  god.  Their  mode  of  worship  was 
false.  Their  sacrifices  and  their 
methods  of  sacrifice  were  false.  And 
no  earthly  power  could  change  these 
false  things  into  the  truth.  Elijah  wor- 
shiped the  true  God.  He  was  not  an 
impostor;  he  was  a  servant  of  God. 
His  sacrifice,  therefore,  offered  to  the 
true  God,  though  he  stood  alone,  was 
accepted.  The  numbers  of  those  who 
did  not  believe  his  words  did  not 
change  the  result.  Truth  prevailed, 
and  error  and  falsehood  went  down 
before  it. 

So  it  is  today.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  received  the  tiuth.  God  gave  it 
to  him.  He  stood  alone.  But  he  and 
the  truth  he  represented  were  mightier 
than  the  whole  world.  He  taught  the 
true  knowledge  of  God.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  whole  world  could  not  affect 
this;  it  could  not  change  it;  for  the 
truth  concerning  God  is  eternal.  Joseph 
received  the  true  Priesthood.  He 
received  the  true  ordinances  of  salvation. 
He  received  the  true  Gospel.  He  was 
empowered  to  organize  the  true  Church. 
By  the  introduction  and  teaching  of 
these  truths  a  power  that  cannot  be 
overcome  was  brought  among  men.  If 
the  enemies  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  had 
succeeded  in  killing  him  before  anyone 
else  received  from  him  the  truths  that 
he  had  received,  would  that  have 
changed  or  destroyed  the  truth?  Not  in 
the  least.  Truth  cannot  be  changed. 
It  cannot  be  altered.  It  is  eternal. 
All  other  things  may  perish;  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  may  pass  away  ; 
but  the  truth  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Wicked  men  may  succeed  in  hiding 
the    truth;      they    may    make    lies    take 


the  place  of  truth;  they  may  kill  men 
for  believing  and  practicing  the  truth, 
and  may  appear  very  successful  in  their 
operations;  but  their  success  is  false,  it 
has  no  real  foundation.  The  man  that 
dies  for  the  truth  will  live,  and  the  truth 
that  he  believes  in  will  live  when  false- 
hood and  lies  will  be  swept  away. 
The  triumph  of  error  and  falsehood  and 
the  believers  therein  over  truth  and  its 
believers  is  very  shortlived.  It  is  only 
a  temporary  victory.  It  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  be  made  apparent 
i  that  it  is  not  a  victory.  It  is  those 
who  cling  to  the  truth  who  become 
victors  in  every  conflict,  either  in  a 
small  circle  or  upon  a  large  scale. 
False  gods,  false  religion,  false  worship, 
false  doctrine,  false  conduct  cannot  save 
the  least  human  being.  Error  may 
triumph  for  a  while,  but  its  triumph  is 
only  temporary.  The  man  who  possesses 
the  truth  and  will  abide  by  it  and  cling 
to  it  will  most  assuredly,  whatever 
conflicts  he  may  have  and  evil  in- 
fluences to  contend  with,  be  ultimately 
victorious. 

As  a  people  and  as  individuals  we 
should  love  the  truth.  Our  hearts 
should  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  having  revealed  it.  It  will  endure 
forever.  It  will  triumph.  Nothing  can 
hinder  it.  We  shall  triumph  with  it 
if  we  are  true  to  it.  No  one  who  has 
the  truth  need  fear  falsehood.  No  one 
who  has  the  true  doctrine  need  fear 
error.  The  contest  between  error  and 
truth  may  sometimes  involve  serious 
consequences  to  the  individual  or  the 
people  who  possess  truth;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  nor  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  concerning  the  result.  This  is 
true  of  us  as  a  people.  We  have  only 
to  be  patient  in  the  midst  of  our  trials 
and  difficulties,  and  we  shall  emerge 
into    the    glorious    light    of    truth    from 
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the  darkness  which  those  who  practice 
falsehood  endeavor  to  surround  us  with. 

A  man  whose  life  is  truthful  need  not 
fear  slander  and  misrepresentation.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  him  to  patiently 
endure,  and  whether  in  this  life  or  in  the 
life  to  come  he  is  sure  to  be  vindicated 
and  sustained.  That  which  is  true  in 
him,  whether  in  his  belief,  in  his  wor- 
ship, in  his  words,  in  his  actions  and 
conduct,  will  live,  and  no  amount  of 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation  can 
submerge  it.  It  will  come  forth  shining, 
bright  and  lustrous  and  will  never 
perish. 

It  is  this  knowledge  that  has  sus- 
tained all  the  servants  of  God  who  have 
ever  lived  and  suffered  upon  the  earth 
for  the  truth.  It  is  this  that  will  exalt 
them  and  crown  them  with  glory  i.n  the 
world  to  come. 

How  necessary  is  it,  then,  that  we 
should  love  the  truth;  that  we  should 
cherish  it  with  all  our  hearts;  that  we 
should  teach  it  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  foothold  for  it  in  the  earth;  that  we 
should  impress  upon  our  children  its 
value,  even  in  the  smallest  details  of 
life.  Our  children  should  be  taught  to 
always  shun  everything  that  is  false, 
whether  in  belief,  in  word  or  in  act. 
Every  falsehood  must  perish.  Truth 
alone  will  survive  and  triumph. 


GOING   rO  LAW. 


April.  — By  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Ostre  monath,  probably  from  the  same 
word  from  which  Easter  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived.  The  Dutch  and 
Germans  call  it  Grass  month.  The  name 
of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word,  Aperio,  to  open  or  disclose.  The 
term  applies  to  the  opening  of  the  year, 
or  to  the  unfolding  nf  the  buds  and 
flowers,  by  the  influence  of  the  genial 
warmth  and  moisture  of  spring. 


Captain  Igoe's  Story. 

The  Captain  is  over  sixty,  his  hair 
and  beard,  once  the  hue  of  the  raven's 
wing,  is  now  like  the  beautiful  snow. 
He  was  a  real  captain  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  served  his  country  faithfully 
during  the  late  unpleasantness. 

He  had  a  good  home  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  where  he  practiced  law  in  his 
younger  days,  and  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Ex-President  Benjamin 
Harrison.  He  came  west  many  years' 
ago  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  mines, 
but  dame  Fortune,  the  blind  jade,  did 
not  empty  her  apron  at  his  cabin  door 
and  by  some  hook  or  crook  he  missed 
the  fortune  and  is  now  a  common  justice 
of  the  peace,  with  a  small  monthl)' 
allowance  from  the  government  for  his 
services  in  the  army  and  the  ball  he 
carries  in  his  leg.  It  was  while  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  election  to  that 
honorable  office  that  the  following  story, 
among  other  things,  was  told.  We  were 
talking  about  men  going  to  law  over 
trivial  matters,    when   the  Captain    said: 

"I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  man — 
his  name  was  Brown,  he  used  to  cut 
cord  wood,  and  pile  it  on  the  river  bank 
for  the  railroad  company.  He  had  a 
nice  forty  acre  patch,  fenced  and  culti- 
vated, a  good  house  on  it,  one  or  two 
good  teams,  some  cows  and  in  fact  had 
a  good  start  and  was  comfortably  fixed. 
He  was  a  big  fellow — over  six  feet  tall — 
and  weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

"He  came  into  our  law  office  one  day 
and  said  the  company  had  cheated  him 
out  of  four  cords  of  wood;  declared  he 
wasn't  going  to  stand  it,  and  wanted 
suit  brought  against  the  company  right 
away  for  the  wood. 

"I  told  him  he  had  better  try  to 
recover  the  wood   without  a    suit,  as    he 
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could  not  well  afford  to  quarrel  with  the 
company  over  four  cords  of  wood.  But 
he  was  angry  and  said  if  we  did  not 
■want  to  take  the  case,  he  could  easily 
get  someone  that  would.  I  told  him 
not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry,  that  we  could 
enter  suit  and  no  doubt  get  judgment, 
but  that  would  not  be  the  last  of  it. 
The  company's  lawyers  were  paid  by 
the  year  and  were  pretty  smart  fellows, 
and  there  were  so  many  courts  in  the 
State  to  appeal  to  that  I  was  convinced 
he  would  be  a  great  deal  the  loser  even 
if  he  won. 

"He  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
reason,  but  rushed  out  of  the  office 
'as  mad  as  a  wet  hen.'  Down  the 
street  he  met  a  little,  dark,  heavy-set, 
pettifogging  lawyer  who  told  him,  'Yes, 
certainly,  enter  suit  by  all  means.' 

"It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  the 
suit  was  brought  and  a  judgment  was 
obtained  in  the  Justice's  Court.  But  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Company's 
lawyers,  we  having  read  law  together, 
and  I  knew  just  what  they'd  do.  In  the 
district  court  Brown  won  again.  In 
the  second  appeal  to  the  first  Superior 
Court  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
was  reversed,  then  it  was  Brown's  turn 
to  appeal  the  case. 

"By  this  time  the  four  cords  of  wood 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  bill  of  expenses, 
that  had  accumulated — the  fight  was 
then  who  should   pay  the  costs. 

"After  about  two  years'  time,  Brown 
came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
A  coldness  sprung  up  between  Brown 
and  myself  in  the  meantime.  I  spoke 
to  him  once  or  twice,  but  he  did  not 
recognize  me,  so  I  ceased  speaking  to 
him.  His  nice  little  place  was  sold  at 
auction.  Finally  all  went — his  farm, 
house  and  stock.  He  moved  his  family 
into  a  small,  rented  house  in  town,  and 
had  a  team  and  wagon  left. 


"The  costs  amounted  to  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars. 

"He  went  to  hauling  cord  wood  again. 
It  was  a  great  county  for  wood  at  that 
time. 

"One  day  I  was  going  down  the  river 
to  attend  to  a  small  case  in  the  next 
town,  when  who  should  I  meet  in  a 
thick  patch  of  timber  but  Brown  com- 
ing up  with  a  load  of  hickory  withes. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  jumped  off  his 
load,  and  called  to  me  to  stop.  As  I 
said,  he  was  a  big  fellow,  and  I  knew 
he  could  wipe  the  ground  with  me,  and 
I  hadn't  a  thing  to  defend  myself  with. 
When  I  pulled  up,  he  told  me  to  get 
out  o'  that  buggy.  I  said,  'For  what 
shall  I  get  out  of  the  buggy?' 

"He  said,  'Do  you  see  that  load  of 
hickory  withes?' 

"I  replied  'Yes,  I  see  that  load  of 
hickory  withes. ' 

"  'Well,'  said  he,  'I  want  you  to  get 
out  o'  that  buggy  and  take  them,  one 
after  another  and  wear  them  out  on  me. 
WhoUup  me  with  them,  and  kick  me  all 
around  here.  O!  I  deserve  it,  for  if  I 
had  taken  your  advice,  I  would  have 
had  my  home  and  farm  to-day,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  cut  cord  wood,  and 
haul  hickory  withes.  Igoe,  I  was  a 
fool,  a  fool!'  and  so  saying,  the  poor 
fellow  got  on  his  wagon  and  drove  off." 

People  need  not  go  to  law  expecting 
always  to  get  justice,  although  the  de- 
sign of  the  law  is  to  administer  justice, 
and  the  court  and  jury  are  sworn  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  according  to  the 
law  and  evidence,  yet  the  ends  of 
justice  are  often  frustrated  by  the  cun- 
ning of  the  lawyers  by  which  they  make 
it  very  difficult  for  people  unaccustomed 
with  law  practices,  to  establish  the  truth 
by  the  evidence  or,  in  other  words,  to 
present  the  evidence  in  such  a  shape  as 
will  establish  the  tiuth. 
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Then  again,  the  courts  are  not 
always  pure  as  they  ought  to  be.  Wit- 
nesses and  jurymen  have  been  known  to 
be  influenced  in  favor  of  certain  parties 
by  the  power  of  money.  There  are 
also  so  many  openings  for  appeals 
to  higher  courts,  with  delays  and  ex- 
penses, that  poor  people  should  avoid 
going  to  law — it  is  a  luxury  that  poor 
people  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in. 

There  ma)'  be,  and  no  doubt  there  is, 
some  honest  lawyers,  but  as  a  class  they 
have  been  always  unscrupulous  and  over- 
bearing. Jesus  said,  "Woe  unto  you, 
also,  ye  lawyers!  for  ye  lade  men  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye 
yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with 
one  of  your  fingers.  *  *  *  Woe  unto 
you,  lawyers!  for  ye  have  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge,"  etc.,   (Luke   11.) 

Instance,  Tertullus  the  orator,  who 
came  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Casarea 
to  accuse  the  apostle  Paul  before  Felix, 
the  judge.  In  the  Book  of  Mormon  we 
read  how  the  lawyer  Zeezrom  tried  to 
catch  at  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Alma 
whereby  he  might  find  something  of 
which  to  accuse  him  and  bring  him 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  but 
he  himself  was  caught,  and  his  cunning 
and  wickedness  were  made  manifest  and 
brought  home  to  his  own  heart  by  the 
light  of  truth  which  dwelt  in  the  prophet 
of  God. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Latter-day  Saints  as  a  people,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  counsel  of  the  pre- 
siding authorities  of  the  Church,  re- 
frain from  going  to  law  with  each  other 
over  trivial  matters,  or  indeed  over 
weightier  affairs,  as  there  are  provisions 
made  in  the  Church  wheieby  all  matters 
of  differences  arising  among  them  may 
be  judged  and  adjudicated  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors  and  that  without 
cost. 


Indeed  thib  matter  of  cost\  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  litigation.  Lawyers 
work  for  money,  not  for  the  triumph  of 
right — they  care  little  foi  righteous- 
ness if  they  can  but  get  money  and 
fame.  Whereas  the  sole  aim  of  the 
Church  courts  is  to  administer  right- 
eousness—  to  protect  the  oppressed — to 
clear  the  innocent,  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
and  make  it  a  labor  of  love.  They  have 
no  personal  interests  in  doing  injustice 
to  any  one,  but  their  whole  desire  and 
prayers  are  to  see  the  right  triumph. 

Orr. 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 


(By  8tudent3  of  the  Rbetoric  Class,  B,  Y.  Academy.) 

Lena's    Faith. 

In  September,  1892,  the  bishop  of 
Cove  Creek,  was  riding  down  Clear 
Creek  Canyon,  on  his  way  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  when  he  became  sunstruck, 
and  fell  back  in  his  wagon  insensible. 
His  horses,  as  if  guided  by  an  invisible 
hand,  kept  steadily  on,  and  finally  turned 
into  a  farmer's  barnyard. 

The  farmer,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
yard,  thinking  some  team  had  strayed 
away,  went  up  to  catch  them,  when  he 
discovered  a  man  lying  in  the  wagon. 
He  thought  at  first  that  the  stranger 
was  intoxicated,  and  so  hitched  the 
team  to  the  fence,  thinking  to  let  him 
lay  and  sleep  it  off;  but  upon  closer 
examination  failing  to  detect  the  fumes 
of  liquor,  he  concluded  the  man  was  ill, 
and  assistance  was  soon  called.  He 
was  carried  into  the  shade  of  a  hay-stack 
and  cared  for,  but  the  man  remained 
unconscious  many  hours. 

Fifty  miles  away,  the  bishop's  wife  at 
home    had    called  her    little    seven    year 
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old  child  to  her  knee  to    say    its    prayer 
as  usual. 

When  the  little  girl  had  finished  the 
prayer,  the  mother  noticed  a  strange 
look      in     her     little      daughter's      eye. 

Presently  there  came  the  strange  and 
unusual  request: 

"Mamma,  may  I  pray  in  my  own 
words  for  papa?  he's  sick.  " 

"Yes,   my  child,"    said  the  mother. 

"Oh  Lord,  heal  up  papa,  that  he  may 
live  and  not  die,  and  come  home." 

This  was  the  child's  prayer,  and  in 
the  same  moment  the  bishop,  in  that 
far-off  place,  arose  and  spoke;  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  praising  God  for 
the  succor  that  he  knew  not  had  been 
invoked  by  his  own  little  child. 

Lula  Robinson. 


How  The  Common  Spiders  Live. 

The  spider  has  eight  legs,  insects 
have  but  six;  its  body  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  front  being 
the  head  and  chest,  the  hind  part  the 
abdomen.  In  insects  three  divisions 
are  noticeable,  the  head,  chest  and 
abdomen,  each  distinct.  The  spider  is 
devoid  of  wings,  which  even  the  ant  is 
born  with,  and  does  not  pass  through 
the  changes  of  life  characteristic  of 
insects. 

The  spider  feeds  almost  exclusively 
on  the  insect  tribe,  and  though  it  can- 
not fly,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  it 
possesses  much  craftiness  and  skill. 

Connected  with  the  abdomen  is  a 
reservoir  of  sticky  iiuid  that  hardens  in 
the  air  from  which  the  spider  spins  its 
web.  The  microscope  shows  each  del- 
icate thread  of  the  web  to  be  composed 
of  four  thousand  smaller  ones;  and 
each  comes  from  a  separate  opening  in 
the  spider's  spinneret. 

These     threads      are      so      fine      that 


Leeuwenhoek  calculated  it  would  require 
four  millions  of  them  to  make  a  thread 
as  large  as  a  human  hair. 

The  holes  in  the  spider's  body  through 
which  these  threads  issue,  are  so  small 
that  according  to  Reamer,  a  thousand 
of  them  occupy  a  space  no  larger  than 
the  point  of  a  pin. 

The  four  thousand  strands  of  which 
each  thread  of  the  web  consists,  are 
united  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
spinneret,  so  that  each  is  dry  before 
joined  to  the  rest.  By  this  arrangement 
great  strength  is  secured;  for  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  a  rope  or  cable 
made  of  many  fine  cords,  is  much 
stronger  than  one  of  the  same  size  con- 
sisting of  a  single  cord. 

The  spider  constructs  large  and  beau- 
tiful webs  which  are  spread  out  in 
various  forms  to  serve  as  nets  for  the 
capture  of  insects. 

As  soon  as  a  fly  or  other  insect 
becomes  ensnared,  the  spider  rushes 
from  its  place  of  concealment  near  the 
center  of  the  silken  net,  and  pounces 
upon  the  body  of  its  victim,  holding  it 
firmly  by  means  of  its  own  powerful 
jaws;  or  if  the  captive  be  of  large  size, 
the  spider  spins  additional  cords  about 
its  body,  so  as  to  keep  it  as  secure  as 
possible  during  its  death  struggles,  and 
thereby  avoid  all  unnecessary  injury  to 
the  web.  The  body  of  the  victim  is 
sucked  dry  of  its  juices  at  leisure,  and 
the  remains  are  discarded. 

Besides  being  crafty  and  skillful,  the 
spider  is  very  cleanly.  It  may  often  be 
seen  brushing  and  cleaning  its  forehead 
and  eyes  with  its  hairy  palpi,  as  a  cat 
uses  its  paws  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  most  spiders  have 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  a  lost  limb. 
Instances  of  this  are  numerous,  but  a 
reproduced  limb  is  seldom  or  never 
equal  to  the  original  one  in    size.      This 
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accounts  for  the  frequency  of  examples 
captured  with  one  or  more  legs,  of 
dwarfed  and  stunted  dimensions. 

In  speaking  of  the  better  qualities  of 
the  spider,  their  attachment  to  their 
young,  and  the  fondness  for  each  other 
evidenced  by  the  apparently  happy  life 
of  the  male  and  female  of  the  same 
species  in  the  same  web,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  otlier  side    of    the    picture. 

It  has  been  well  authenticated  that 
very  frequently  the  female  will  seize 
and  devour  the  male.  The  voracity  of 
spiders  is  well  known,  and  the  pro- 
pensity above  mentioned  is  but  one 
instance  of  general  voracit)';  but  though 
very  voracious  when  food  is  at  hand, 
spiders  can  endure  extreme  fasting  with 
impunity.  A  small  spider  enclosed  in  a 
glazed  case,  lived  and  appeared  healthy 
for  eighteen  months  without  food.  Other 
instances  are  also  on  record  of  fasts, 
almost  or  quite  as  long,  and  borne 
equally  well. 

Although  the  social  habits  of  all  com- 
mon spiders  are  much  the  same,  and 
the}'  al.so  feed  mainly  on  the  same  class 
of  food;  yet  they  differ  in  regards  to 
their  homes. 

Not  all  spin  webs.  Some  make  for 
themselves  nests  of  clay  in  the  earth, 
lining  the  cavity  with  a  stout  silky  tissue, 
and  fitting  to  the  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  a  door  which  works 
on  a  durable  hinge. 

When  hiding  within,  the  spider  keeps 
the  door  closed  against  intrusion,  by 
holding  firmly  to  the  under  side;  and 
when  the  ingenious  little  builder  leaves 
its  nest,  it  is  careful  to  close  the  open- 
ing in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible, 
so  that  it  is  almost  invisible. 

Many  spiders,  however,  live  a  vag- 
abond life,  and  capture  their  prey 
without  the  aid  of  a  snare,  by  springing 
on     it     unawares,     or,     in     some    cases 


running  it  fairly  down  in  open  view; 
yet  craft  and  skill  are  equally  apparent 
whatever  be  their  mode  of  life  and 
subsistence. 

Charles  Maw. 


THE  ELK  MOUNTAIN  MISSION. 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE   227.) 

About  the  24th  of  June  a  few  Indians 
returned  to  their  little  farms,  and  an 
Indian  interpreter  was  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  mission,  for  the  mis- 
sion, in  the  person  of  Levi  G.  Metcalf, 
although  there  were  men  in  the  com- 
pany that  had  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  Indians  we  were 
among. 

On  June  30th,  the  chief  of  all  the  In- 
dians in  that  region  came  into  our 
camp  and  three  or  four  of  his  principal 
men  with  him. 

He  was  known  among  whites  and 
Spaniards  by  the  name  of  St.  John. 
Hisj  Indian  name  was  Quitchup-Sockets. 
He  was  a  small  man,  perhaps  five  feet 
six  inches  high,  not  given  to  much  talk, 
and  was  pleased  to  see  us,  and  more 
pleased  that  we  had  come  to  stay  and 
teach  them  how  to  live  by  work.  He 
was  willing  to  divide  with  us  the  little 
good  land  that  he  had,  but  he  wanted 
some  nice  presents  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship from  us,  which  would  show  also 
that  we  appreciated  his  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  his  land. 

The  President  told  the  interpreter 
to  give  such  as  he  had  to  spare  of 
clothing,  tools,  etc.  The  interpreter 
offered  some  partly  worn  shirts,  butcher 
knives,  small,  round  looking-glasses, 
all  of  which  the  chief  refused  to  accept, 
and  sat  down   on  a  log   in  sulky  silence. 

The  President  felt  deeply  concerned, 
and  inquired  the  cause    of  his    dissatis- 
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faction.  The  chief  got  angry,  and  said 
that  we  had  come  to  rob  them  of  their 
land  and  run  off  their  game;  that  the 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  lie  to  him; 
that  they  wanted  new  shirts  and 
the  interpreter  told  him  he  had  none. 
He  knew  we  had  new  shirts,  for  he  saw 
a  box  full  of  good  new  ones. 

The  interprater  tried  to  talk  friendly 
to  the  chief,  but  he  would  not  listen  nor 
answer,  and  kept  getting  more  angry 
and  boisterous,  and  finally  began  to 
threaten  to  drive  us  off  his  land. 

Then  the  President  asked  Allen  Hun- 
tington to  try  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Big-Little  Chief.  He  was  a  natural 
diplomat  as  well  as  warrior.  Allen  said 
that  he^would  do  it  provided  no  person 
would  speak  to  them  until  he  had  done 
with  him.  He  was  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed. Allen  sat  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  St.  John  on  the  log  and  re 
mained  a  long  time  silent.  Finally  he 
got  the  eye  of  the  chief  and  they  gazed 
a  moment  at  each  other  and  "talked 
with^their  eyes."  The  chief  asked  some 
simple,  indifferent  question  that  served 
only  as  a  starter. 

The  two  were  soon  in  an  interesting 
undertone  conversation,  at  the  close  of 
which  Alfen  called  for  a  lot  of  presents, 
and  they  were  forthcoming.  A  large 
pair  of  new,  white  blankets  were  spread 
out  on  the  ground,  and  on  them  were 
piled  for  each  Indian  a  good  new  shirt, 
lots  of  tobacco,  red  paint,  a  butcher 
knife  for  each,  and  I  can't  tell  all; 
but  for  the  chief  was  brought  a  powder 
horn  with  a  looking-glass  in  the  bottom. 
When  the  chief  looked  in  the  bottom  of 
his  horn  he  laughed.  Besides  that  was 
given  him  a  pound  or  two  of  powder, 
lead  and  caps  to  go  with  it. 

That  mended  matters  with  the  In- 
dians for  a  time,  but  opened  a  great 
gap  in  our  own  company,   by  exposing  a 


stock  of  trade  that  we  were  forbidden  to 
bring. 

Two  days  after  that  event  we  moved 
camp  to  the  place  of  building,  which 
was  about  two  miles  to  the  north  and 
near  the  extreme  limit  of  the  valley. 
The  energy  of  the  whole  company  was 
heavily  taxed  for  the  completion  of  our 
place  of  safety. 

We  had  but  fairly  started  the  wall 
of  the  fort  when  the  chief  came  again 
to  know  what  we  were  doing,  and  when 
he  was  informed  that  we  were  building 
a  place  of  defense,  a  fort,  which  we 
could  occupy  in  safety,  he  put  in  a 
remonstrance,  and  strongly  denounced 
the  erection  of  such  a  structure  in  his 
land.  He  said  that  we  must  live  in  a 
way  that  would  show  that  we  did  not 
expect  to  take  advantage  of  them.  A 
long  parley  was  gone  through  with  and 
the  matter  left  unsettled  for  that  day, 
with  a  promise  from  the  chief  that  he 
would  come  back  next  day  and  finish 
the  talk. 

That  night  we  had  a  meeting  among 
ourselves  of  prayer  and  humility.  We 
restored  confidence  with  one  another, 
as  some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  on 
account  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  claims 
of  inequality  m   minor  matters. 

In  the  morning  early  the  chief  and 
several  of  his  braves  came  down  with 
feelings  considerably^modified,  and  after 
some  talk  and  few  presents  he  told  us 
to  go  on  building,  as  white  men  could 
not  well  live  without  houses. 

During  our  whole  stay  among  that 
people  they  never  at  any  time  failed  to 
rise  up  against  us  when  we  were 
divided  among  ourselves,  and  as  soon 
as  we  became  reconciled  to  each  other 
the  Indians  were  easily  pacified  or 
turned  away  of  their  own  accord. 

We  were  attentive  to  our  duties  to 
the    natives    and    our    labors    upon    our 
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crops,  our  fort  and  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  We  held  meetings  Sundays 
and  fast  days,  with  a  fair  attendance  of 
natives  on  some  occasions.  They  were 
much  like  other  people,  and  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  when  we  would  donate 
of  our  substance  for  their  comfort,  or 
our  time  to  plow  their  land  and  make 
their  water  ditches,  or  show  them  how 
to  do  their  own  work.  They  were  very 
little  inclined  to  work,  e.xcept  from 
necessity. 

July  1st  we  commenced  cutting  hay, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  one  hundred 
tons  of  hay  stacked  immediately  on  the 
outside  and  to  the  west  of  the  stockade. 

On  the  east  of  the  stockade  was  the 
fort,  with  a  small  gate  leading  into  the 
corral,  and  a  large  gate  on  the  south  side 
about  ten  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
high.  This  latter  was  the  height  of 
the  wall  which  was  four  feet  thick  at 
bottom  and  two  feet  at  top,  with  four 
port  holes. 

We  built  five  houses  inside  the  fort, 
one  at  each  corner,  and  a  kind  of  coun- 
cil house  on  one  side,  all  of  solid 
masonry. 

The  fort  was  located  as  near  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  as  safety  would 
permit  on  account  of  high  rocky  hills 
or  low  mountains  of  naked  broken 
rocks  that  skirted  along  the  north  side, 
commencing  at  the  north-west  point  of 
the  valley  where  the  river  Grand  en- 
tered, and  running  easterly,  rising  higher 
and  higher  until  it  terminated  in  a 
very  high,  timbered  mountain  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  that  was  known 
as  Elk  Mountain,  froui  which  the 
valley  and  mission  derived  their  name. 
On  the  south  side  of  this  mountain  is 
a  creek  running  westerly  into  Grand 
River  near  where  it  leaves  the  valley,  at 
which  point  the  precipitous  rocks  or 
mountains     are    highest,      and    running 


around  the  valley  on  the  west  in  a 
curve  to  the  point  where  the  river  on 
the  north  enters  the  valley,  where  the 
height  of  rock  is  consideiably  less,  but 
overhanging  in  some  places.  From 
this  have  fallen  in  ages  past  a  pecu- 
liar rock  that  has  one  polished  side  or 
a  very  smooth  surface;  and  where  that 
smooth  surface  is  upward  1  saw  on 
every  rock  pictures  or  rude  drawings  of 
animals,  and  men  of  every  kind  known 
in  these  mountains,  and  some  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of.  Many  of  them  were 
very  well  executed,  and  must  have  been 
done  with  a  very  hard,  sharp  instrument, 
showing  ability  for  drawing. 

About  a  mile  eastward  from  where 
the  river  enters  the  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  that  rocky  ridge,  is  a  very  large 
spring  of  excellent  water  that  runs 
south  into  the  valley,  and  formed  a 
large  Tula  marsh,  green  with  flags  and 
cane.  Around  the  borders  of  this 
marsh  or  swamp  was  much  good  grass 
for  hay.  Our  fort  was  located  just  far 
enough  from  the  spring  and  high 
broken  up  mountain  of  rocks,  to  be  safe 
from  sportsmen  who  might  want  to 
shoot  us  "just  for  fun,"  provided  they 
should  feel  so  disposed;  and  from 
appearances,  the  people  we  were  among 
were  very  liable  to  have  just  such  spas- 
modic  inclinations. 

A  portion  of  the  stream  of  water  was 
turned  into  a  ditch  that  ran  into  the 
fort  and  corrsl.  Our  farming  land  was 
about  a  mile  south-east  from  the  fort, 
and  watered  from  Pack  Saddle  Creek, 
The  Indian  farming  land  was  above 
ours  to  the  east,  and  as  we  liad  no 
fences  we  kept  herdsmen  always  with 
the  stock  while  out  feeding. 

On  July  20,  185.0,  we  finished  our  tort 
wall,  and  the  gates  were  finished  about 
the  same  time,  so  that  we  could  shut 
ourselves  and    stock  in    at    night.      The 
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gate  to  the  fort  was  made  of  hewn 
plank,  four  inches  thick,  and  then 
crossed  with  other  four-inch  plank  and 
pinned  with  wooden  pins,  so  that  the 
gate  was  eight  inches  thick  and  hung 
on  great  iron  hinges. 

During  this  time  of  working  and 
watching,  trading  with  the  Indians  went 
on  with  increasing  zeal,  as  they  had 
great  quantities  of  deer,  antelope  and 
mountain  sheep  skins,  which  made  more 
serviceable  clothing  than  our  cotton  or 
even  woolen  goods,  and  they  were  very 
..cheap  skins.  We  wanted  the  service- 
able and  they  wanted  the  fancy  notions, 
just  like  a  large  portion  of  the  rich  and 
aristocratic  white  people,  who  spend 
twice  as  much  for  fancy  as  for  utility. 
That  reminds  me  also  of  an  old  philo- 
sophical saying  that  "There  is  but 
one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous" — sublime  whites,  ridiculous 
Indians. 

The  spirit  of  trading  increased  until 
some  were  ready  to  sell  their  bread  and 
weapons  of  defense  for  skins,  but  a 
good  barrier  against  this  extreme  was 
set  up  by  having  a  committee  through 
which  all  the  trading  should  be 
done.  Metcalf  and  Holden  were  the 
traders,  and  if  any  man  wanted  to  sell 
a  knife,  shirt,  blanket,  or  any  other 
article  that  he  could  spare,  the  article 
was  put  in  the  trade  wagon  and  instruc- 
tions given  for  what  to  trade   it. 

Through  this  method  many  com- 
plained that  when  the  trader  could  not 
sell  his  own  goods  "then  he  will  sell 
mine. " 

As  soon  as  the  fort  was  completed, 
the  council  felt  safe  to  let  a  small  com- 
pany of  eight  men  return  to  Salt  Lake 
to  carry  the  mail,  see  their  friends  and 
families,  and  return  with  letters  and 
supplies.  Their  names  were:  John 
Lowry,    Wm.     R.    Holden,    John    Craw- 


ford, James  A.  Ivie,  Wm.  Hamblin, 
Wm.  T.  Carroll,  Stephen  Moore,  and 
C.   C.   Perkins. 

When  President  Brigham  Young 
learned  from  them  that  Alfred  N.  Bill- 
ings had  taken  four  men  from  Manti  to 
the  Elk  Mountain,  with  no  authority  to 
call  them,  he  gave  instructions  for  those 
men  to  return  home  immediately,  as 
Manti  was  a  frontier  town,  and  had  as 
much  as  it  could  do  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. The  four  men  thus  called  were 
John  Lowry,  George  Petty,  Archibald 
Buchanan,  and  W.  T.  Carroll. 

With  this  company  that  returned 
July  20th  to  Salt  Lake,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  my  brother,  Dimick  Huntington,  giv- 
ing a  full  outline  of  proceedings  in  our 
infant  colony,  and  asked  him  to  apply 
to  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  Territory,  Brigham  Young,  for  a 
license  for  me  to  trade  with  Indians. 
Dimick  laid  it  before  the  Superinten- 
dent for  his  perusal,  who  after  reading  it 
turned  to  his  clerk  and  said,  "Write  a 
license  for  Oliver  B.  Huntington  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  whoever  he  pleases  for 
partners."  The  license  came  in  due 
time,  and  proved  to  be  a  good  "peace 
commissioner."  The  fame  of  our  settle- 
ment or  fort  spread  far  and  wide  among 
the  Indians,  and  we  had  visitors  from 
the  Santa  Fe,  Pueblo  and  Taous  coun- 
tries. Some  serious  troubles  had  for  a 
long  time  existed  between  the  Utes  and 
the  Navajos.  A  delegation  from  the 
latter  tribe  and  a  multitude  of  Utes 
came  to  our  mission  and  laid  their 
troubles  before  us,  by  which  means  they 
were  able  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 

On  the  21st  of  August  another  com- 
pany of  fifteen  men  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  and  other  settlements,  viz.,  Joseph 
Rawlins,  Robert  Brown,  Levi  G.  Met- 
calf, Moses  Draper,  John  Shelly,    O.    B. 
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Huntington,  Lot  Huntington,  Alma 
Pairchilds,  Thomas  Wilson,  Wm.  B. 
Pace,  John  L.  Ivie,  John  Lewis,  Mar- 
tin Behanning,  David  Thompson,  and 
Archibald  Buchanan.  Only  three  of 
the  first  eight  had  returned,  leaving 
twenty-one  men  at  the  fort.  Previous 
to  their  going  our  corn  had  been 
cut  and  hauled,  just  two  months  from 
the  planting  thereof.  That  climate  and 
soil  are  wonderful  for  corn,  but  not 
good  for  wheat  unless  sown  in  the 
fall,  the  weather  being  too  hot.  New 
potatoes  were  dug  and  eaten  on  the 
20th  of  August.  It  was  too  hot  for 
potatoes  to  do  well. 

August  :!Oth  a  party  of  six  men  went 
on  a  trading  expedition  to  the  Navajos, 
viz.,  our  President,  Alfred  N.  Billings, 
Ethan  Pettit,  John  Lowry,  George 
Pett5',  C.  A.  Huntington,  and  Clinton 
Williams.  They  returned  on  the  12th 
of  September,  with  no  misfortunes  of 
consequence.  O.   B.   Huiittnglon. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


A  PARABLE. 

Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  Satan  be 
likened  unto  a  grain  of  tobacco  seed, 
which,  though  exceedingly  small,  being 
cast  into  the  ground  grew.  Yea,  it 
grew  and  became  a  great  and  mighty 
weed,  and  did  spread  its  leaves  rank 
and  broad  upon  the  earth,  insomuch 
that  huge  worms  did  form  habitations 
thereon. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sons  of 
men  did  look  upon  this  weed,  and  the 
eyes  of  their  understanding  being  dark- 
ened, thought  it  beautiful;  yea,  and  the 
youth  of  tender  years  also  thought  to 
make  themselves  look  m^nly.  So  they 
did  stretch  forth  their  hands  and  did 
partake  and  chew  thereof.  Yea,  they 
did  chew  of  this  most  filthy  weed,  which 
was  only  good    for    sick    cattle.      There- 


fore, they  did  become  as  the  beasts  of 
the  earth.  Yea,  and  did  partake  of 
more  of  this  medicine  than  their  con- 
stitutions could  stand,  so  they  became 
weak  and  sick  in  mind  and  body,  and 
also  could  not  deliver  themselves  from 
the  desire  to  have  the  weed  continually 
in  their  mouths.  So  great  was  their 
haste  to  get  it  at  times,  that  they  did 
forget  to  brush  off  the  worms  that  in- 
habited the  parts  of  the  leaves.  Some 
it  did  make  most  deathly  sick,  and 
others  to  vomit  mo.=;t  filthily.  And  also 
the  chewers  were  seized  with  a  constant 
and  violent  spitting  of  unclean  humors, 
and  yea,  they  did  spit  in  all  places, 
even  in  the  ladies'  parlors  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  and  some 
did  even  spit  in  their  boot-tops.  And 
the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  others  who  were  pure  and  clean, 
were  grievously  annoyed   thereb}'. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  men 
were  not  satisfied  by  merely  chewing 
this  strange  weed,  but  did  seek  out 
other  ways  of  using  it.  Some  indeed 
did  make  the  leaves  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  did  draw  the  same  up  their  nostrils, 
and  did  fall  suddenly  to  sneeze;  3'ea, 
they  did  sneeze  with  great  and  mighty 
sneezes,  insomuch  that  their  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  and  their  faces  became 
wrinkled,  and  they  did  look  exceedingly 
foolish. 

And  others  did  roll  the  leaves  into 
rolls  and  did  set  fire  to  one  end  thereof, 
and  did  suck  vehemently  at  the  other 
end,  and  did  look  very  grave  and  calf- 
like as  the  smoke  from  their  burning 
and  sucking  ascended  up  forever  and 
ever. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  this  form  of 
using  this  weed  did  cause  the  users  to 
grow  thin  and  sallow;  yea,  the  skin  of 
some  did  become  yellow  even  as  that  of 
the  Chinaman;  and  also  became  shriveled 
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like  a  dried  apple.  And  not  only  this, 
but  exceedingly  great  sores  did  break 
out  in  their  mouths,  and  did  cause 
them  to  suffer  most  severely,  and  some 
even  died  therefrom. 

And  now  there  were  men  in  the  land 
whose  cunning  being  exceeding  great, 
who  beheld  the  multitudes  that  did 
chew,  and  puff  and  snuff,  and  they 
said  among  themselves:  Come,  let  us 
sow,  cultivate,  raise  and  manufacture 
this  weed  whose  name  is  tobacco,  for 
therein  lies  abundant  profits.  And  they 
did  so.  Yea,  the  farmers  did  turn  their 
broad  acres  of  wheat  and  corn  into 
great,  waving  fields  of  this  vile  weed. 
Yea,  and  when  it  was  ready  to  harvest 
they  would  gather  it  with  exceedingly 
great  care  and  cart  it  to  the  tobacco 
mill,  where  it  was  manufactured.  And 
thus  the  merchant  men  waxed  rich  in 
the  commerce  thereof,  insomuch  that 
they  did  build  large  warehouses,  and 
keep  therein  this  vile  weed  so  as  to 
have  plenty  on  hand  in  time  of  scarcity. 

And  now  these  merchantmen  did  take 
to  numerous  schemes  to  advertise  this 
weed.  Some  indeed  did  print  large 
cards,  yea,  and  place  them  in  the  store 
windows  where  provisions  and  other 
things  were  bought. 

And  yet  others  did  post  their  bills 
along  high  board  fences,  in  large  letters 
that  would  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
streets  of  the  cities  of  the  Most  High 
God  were  desecrated  thus. 

And  now  it  came  to  pass  that  nearly 
everybody  in  the  land  began  to  use  this 
weed.  Yea,  even  the  small  boy  and 
the  youth  did  destroy  their  young  sys- 
tems in  this  manner;  and  verily  I  say, 
some  were  disciples  of  the  Church  of 
God.  And  there  were  also  men  who 
said  they  could  not  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing    for     their    families,     did     skirmish 


around   and   get    money    enough    to    buy 
some  of  the  weed. 

And  now  when  the  Lord  did  look 
upon  the  multitudes  and  beheld  this 
great  wickedness,  He  said  unto  them, 
Why  do  ye  let  yourselves  be  bond  ser- 
vants to  this  weed?  And  wherefore  do 
these  little  ones  lack  clothing  and  food? 
Rise  up  and  cast  this  evil  far  from  you, 
and  ye  shall  prosper  in  the  land.  But 
they  all  raised  their  voices  together 
and  cried.  We  cannot  deliver  ourselves 
from  this  habit;  we  cannot  give  up  the 
desires  of  our  carnal  minds.  We  can- 
not cease  this  chewing  and  puffing  and 
snuffing;  we  are  slaves. 

Emanuel   T.    Davis. 


THE  SIGNS  THAT  FOLLOW  THOSE  WHO 
BELIEVE. 

Early  in  the  year  1867  1  was  labor- 
ing as  a  local  Teacher  in  my  native 
country.  I  was  then  eighteen  years  old, 
and  had  just  been  ordained  an  Elder 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

I  felt  that  a  great  responsibility  had 
been  placed  upon  me,  but  I  knew  that 
my  Father  would  not  forsake  me,  so 
long  as  I  was  humble,  and  sought  to  do 
His  will  and  not  m}  own,  and  that  He 
would  give  me  that  necessary  strength 
for  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

I  was  blessed  with  good  parents,  who 
taught  me  to  pray,  have  faith  in  God, 
and  also  to  keep  myself  free  from  the  evils 
which  are  so  abundant  in  the  world.  I 
thus  learned,  from  my  early  youth,  to 
have  faith  in  God,  and  this  faith  in- 
creased with  me  as  I  became  older, 
notwithstanding  all   my  weaknesses. 

One  day  about  noon  in  the  year  men- 
tioned, I  was  requested  by  a  little  girl 
to  administer  to  her  sister  who  was  at 
the  point  of  death. 
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I  went  with  the  girl  to  her  mother's 
home,  and  on  entering  the  room  found 
it  nearly  full  of  strangers,  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  sick  or  rather  dying 
child. 

The  mother  was  sitting  on  a  chair, 
with  the  child  on  her  lap,  while  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  children  were  sitting  in 
the  corners  of  the  room  and  under  the 
table,  all  crying  for  fear  that  their  little 
sister  would  die. 

As  I  went  up  to  the  child  every  eye 
was  fastened  upon  me,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  almost  feel  what  was 
in  the  hearts  of  those  present.  It 
seemed  to  me  they  were  questioning 
about  as  follows:  Who  are  you?  Can 
you  restore  a  nearly  dying  child  to  life? 
You,  a  boy  of  only  eighteen  years, 
with   no    experience    like    older    people? 

Just  then  a  thought  came  to  me  :  You 
are  one  of  God's  servants,  having  been 
ordained  an  Elder,  which  gives  you 
power  with  the  Lord  and  a  right  to 
ofificiate  in  His  name.  I  went  to  my 
Father  for  aid,  as  this  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  kind  in  the  Church. 

I  enquired  of  the  mother  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  child  being  in  such  a  con- 
dition. She  told  me  that  the  previous 
day  she  had  to  go  to  work,  and  the 
older  children  were  instructed  to  look 
after  the  baby.  They  took  the  child  to 
a  place  of  amusement,  where  there  were 
some  swings.  The  little  one  was  lying 
on  the  grass,  while  the  children  were 
looking  around,  when  a  swing  close  to 
the  child  was  just  being  started  by 
some  older  people.  One  end  of  the 
rope  got  around  the  child's  neck,  and 
it  was  dragged  back  and  forward  several 
times  before  the  swing  could  be 
stopped.  When  the  child  was  picked 
up  it  was  senseless,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion it  was  taken  home  by  the  older 
children  and  laid  in   the  cradle.      When 


the  mother  came  home  nothing  was 
said  to  her  about  the  accident,  and  she 
thought  the  child  was  sleeping.  In  the 
morning,  however,  she  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  began  to  ask  the  larger 
girls  what  could  be  the  matter  with  the 
child.  They  then  told  the  mother  all 
about  the  accident  of  the  day  before. 

I  looked  at  the  poor  child,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  lifeless.  I  put  my  ear  to 
its  mouth,  but  found  it  was  not  drawing 
its  breath.  I  thereupon  said  to  the 
mother,  "Have  you  not  examined  the 
child's  body?" 

She  replied  in  the  negative,  and  I 
therefore  took  the  child,  and  moving 
the  flesh  apart  at  its  neck,  for  it  was  a 
fat  baby,  we  found  the  neck  had  been 
cut  by  the  rope,  and  maggots  had  al- 
ready got  into  the  flesh.  It  was  a 
sickening  sight.  I  reproved  the  mother 
for  not  looking  more  carefully  after  the 
child,  whereupon  she  became  angry  at 
me,  saying  that  I  was  nothing  but  a 
boy,  and  had  no  right  to  speak  to  an 
older  person  as  I  had.  She  almost  told 
me  to  leave  the  house. 

I  took  my  hat,  saying  to  her  that  if  I 
said  anything  wrong  I  would  ask  for- 
giveness, but  knowing  that  I  had  only 
done  my  duty,  I  felt  clear.  "Further- 
more," I  continued,  "if  you  send  me 
out  of  the  house  without  attending  to 
the  ordinance  of  administering  to  the 
child,  you  shall  take  it  to  the  grave- 
yard; but  on  the  other  hand,  your  child 
may  be  restored  to  life  again,  through 
the  power  of  God,  and  it  shall  be  a 
testimony  to  every  stranger  here  present 
that  God  lives  and  that  His  power  is 
again  upon  the  earth." 

She  did  not  utter  a  word,  so  I  left 
the  house;  but  had  no  sooner  got  out- 
side before  I  heard  a  voice  say  unto  me, 
"How  dare  you  say  that  the  child  can 
be  restored  to   life  again?"  and    I    began 
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to  tremble,  and  fear  overtook  me  from 
thiinking  that  I  had  said  something 
wrong.  Thanks  be  to  God,  however, 
for  the  faith  He  had  given  me  in  Hirri, 
for  I  knew  He  had  the  power,  and  I 
felt  in  my  heart  that  I  should  not  stand 
ashamed  nor  should  the  words  that  I 
said  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  did  not  know  God  as  I  did  come 
to  naught,  but  they  would  be  fulfilled  to 
the  very   letter. 

I  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  before 
I  heard  the  door  opened  and  the  screams 
of  the  children.  The  older  girl  called 
me  by  name  and  said,  "Please  return  to 
mother  and  my  dying  sister  and  attend 
to  your  duty. " 

I  went  quickly  back  to  the  room  of 
the  dying  child  and  found  the  mother 
had  at  least  temporarily  repented  and 
wanted  me  to  do  what  I  thought  should 
be  done  to  save  the  child.  We  then 
washed  the  child's  neck  and  took  out 
all  the  maggots  that  had  began  to  feed 
on  the  little  body.  After  this  was 
done  I  turned  to  the  strangers  and  told 
them  that  I  desired  to  call  upon  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  prayer,  so  that  He 
might  be  near  unto  us  and  grant  us  the 
life  of  the  child.  All  present  knelt 
down  and  quietness  prevailed.  I  then 
called  upon  God  with  all  the  faith  that 
I  could  muster.  I  then  anointed  the 
child's  head  and  neck  with  consecrated 
oil,  after  which  I  laid  my  hands  upon 
its  head  and  sealed  the  anointing. 
When  I  got  through  I  put  my  ear  again 
to  the  child's  mouth  to  learn  if  there 
was  any  sign  of  life.  Just  then  the 
devil  came  to  me  to  weaken  my  faith, 
so  that  I  might  be  a  liar,  but  through 
prayer  to  God  I  overcame  him,  and  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  child  would 
be  restored.  I  then  bade  them  all 
good-by,  told  them  to  cheer  up,  for  all 
would  be    well.      As   I   put  my  hand    on 


the  door  knob  we  could  all  hear  the 
child  begin  to  breathe,  and  from  that 
very  moment  she  improved  in  her  body. 
The  Lord  had  restored  her.  The 
child's  mother,  however,  did  not  forgive 
me  in  her  heart  for  the  reproof  I  had 
administered  to  her.  It  was  only  when 
she  saw  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  save  her  dear  little  one  did  she 
pretend  to  be  reconciled  to  me.  For 
twelve  years  she  had  that  feeling  in  her 
breast,  but  she  suffered  greatly,  for  her 
conscience  told  her  that  she  had  done 
wrong,  and  that  she  had  abused  one  of 
God's  servants.  Though  he  was  but  a 
young  lad,  he  held  the  Priesthood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  had  the  right  to 
officiate  in  His  name. 

When  I  returned  to  my  native  coun- 
try as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord,  I  met 
one  evening  with  the  Saints  in  a  public 
meeting,  where  1  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  people.  The  mother 
and  child  concerning  whom  I  have  been 
writing  were  present.  The  girl  was 
now  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  and 
quite  beautiful.  They  both,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  presiding  Elder,  went  upon 
the  stand,  and  the  mother  there  pub- 
licly asked  my  forgiveness,  and  told  the 
people  what  she  had  passed  through 
because  she  had  dishonored  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord.  I  was  much 
surprised,  for  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  incident.  I  forgave  very  easily,  for 
I  never  had  entertained  any  feeling 
against  her.  The  girl  was  presented 
before  the  people  and  the  whole  story 
of  how  she  was  restored  told  in  the 
meeting. 

The  mother  has  since  died,  after 
having  been  gathered  to  Zion.  The 
girl  and  her  father  live,  I  believe,  in 
Salt   Lake. 

This  occurrence  was  a  great  testimony 
to  me,  to  know  that   I    had    power  with 
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God  to  officiate  in  His  hoi}'  name  and 
to  witness  one  of  the  signs  that  follow 
those  who  believe  on  Him  and  are 
baptized. 

M5'  young  readers,  humble  yourselves 
before  God,  keep  His  commandments, 
honor  His  Priesthood,  and  live  so  that 
when  you  call  upon  God  that  your  faith 
may  be  strong  in  Him,  and  He  will 
give  you  His  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  and 
guide  you;  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel 
will  be  strong  within  you,  and  when 
you  go  forth  to  administer  in  His  name 
He  will  be  near  to  sustain  you,  and  the 
sick  will  be  healed,  evil  spirits  will 
depart,  and  you  and  those  who  believe 
in  God  will  be  made  to  rejoice  in  Him 
to  whom  all  honor  and  glory  belong. 
H.    F.    F.    Thorup. 


A  TIHELY  AWAKENING. 

"As  Friday  is  a  holiday,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Trent,  "we  will  either  be  obliged 
to  take  extra  lessons  in  order  to  finish 
American  History  this  week,  or  take 
extra  time  for  it  at  the  beginning  of 
next  week.  I  should  like  the  vote  of 
the  class  as  to  which  plan   is   in  favor." 

He  paused,  and  a  chorus  of  voices 
voted  for  the  double  lessons  daily  for 
the  present  week;  one  or  two,  however, 
proclaiming  against  the  amount  of  added 
work  for  each  day. 

"It  will  take  all  our  extra  time  to 
prepare  for  composition  day,"  said  Cora 
Home,  petulantly.  "If  we  could  have 
school  on  Friday  that  would  settle  the 
whole  question,  and  I'd  lots  rather  do 
that.  I  can't  see  any  sense  in  holidays 
anyway,  and  especially  Decoration  Day. 
I  think  the  time  and  money  could  be 
put  to  better  use  than  vaporing  over 
the  dead. " 

A  shocked  murmur  went  round  the 
class.      They    were    all    used    to    Cora's 


frequent  surprises  in  the  way  of  origi- 
nal opinions,  but  this  latest  went 
further  in  audacity  than  any  previous 
one.  With  one  accord  they  looked 
inquiringly  at  Professor  Trent  Their 
former  teacher  had  been  wont  some- 
times to  be  amused  at  Cora's  queer 
speeches,  and  all  were  curious  to  know 
how  the  new  one  would  regard  her  ver- 
bal bombshells. 

There  were  some  who  said  that  Cora 
thought  more  of  the  effect  of  these 
smart  speeches  than  their  value;  that 
she  was  desirous  of  attracting  attention 
to  herself  rather  than  to  her  opinions. 
However  it  might  be,  tnere  was  no 
denying  her  seeming  cleverness. 

Without  devoting  any  great  amount 
of  time  to  study,  she  stood  always  ex- 
cellent in  school  reports,  and  in  the 
composition  class  especially  had  she 
gained  special  attention  by  her  mature 
ideas  and  well-written  essays. 

Carrying  herself  with  self-confident 
poise,  she  had  become  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  school,  by  reason  both  of  this 
and  her  apparent  brilliance  in  scholar- 
ship, though  there  were  many  whose 
actual  knowledge  and  attainments  out- 
balanced her  own. 

As  for  her  wit,  there  was  too  often  a 
sting  in  her  sallies  to  make  them 
always  pleasant;  and  her  schoolmates 
had  come  to  dread  the  little  barbed 
shafts  of  sarcasm  that  lay  hid  in  her 
repartee,  however  good-natured  she 
might  choose  it  to  appear.  All  envied 
her,  however,  for  her  intelligence  made 
her  attractive,  though  too  often  the 
regard  which  might  have  been  friendship 
was  chilled  by  some  thoughtless  or  in- 
tentional wound  given  by  Cora  in  the 
carelessness  of  her  assured  independence 
and  popularity.  Her  apparent  brilliance 
had  made  her  an  interesting  pupil  at 
first    to    the    new    schoolmaster,     though 
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he  had  soon  taken  notice  of  the  false 
note  in  the  young  girl's  nature,  which 
threatened  to  spoil  what  with  proper 
care  might  be  made  perhaps  into  a 
strong  and  noble  character. 

He  did  not  smile  when  Cora's  remark 
was  made,  but  turned  to  her  quietly 
with  a  question  : 

"Miss  Cora,  will  you  kindly  explain 
to  the  class  the  meaning  or  purpose  of 
the  observance  of  Decoration  Day  as  a 
national  holiday?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  observance  was  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  the  dead  soldiers 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  Civil 
War,  as  a  tribute  to  their  heroism  and 
a  symbol  of  reconciliation." 

"And  you  term  such  a  tribute — 'vapor- 
ing' and  think  it  nonsensical?" 

Cora  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
quickly  recovered  her  assurant  manner. 

"1  think  if  human  beings  had  put  as 
much  sentiment  into  their  lives  as  they 
put  into  'observances'  there  would  never 
have  been  an  occasion  for  the  tribute. 
It  seems  like  a  mockery  for  people  to 
strew  flowers  on  the  graves  they  have 
helped  to  make." 

Professor  Trent  looked  at  her  keenly. 
A  girl  of  fourteen.  Were  these  ideas 
original  with  her,  or  had  she  borrowed 
them  from  some  novel,  as  he  had  often 
suspected  in  other  cases?  At  least 
there  was  a  point  to  be  made  from  it, 
and  the  Professor  did  so  quickly. 

"That  is  a  good  sentiment.  Miss 
Cora,  and  can  be  applied  to  daily  life 
as  well  as  the  event  you  mention.  If  we 
would  but  make  actual  all  the  grandiose 
sentiment  which  passes  our  lips  there 
would  be  no  evil  to  combat  or  regret. 
The  trouble  is  that  in  most  cases  our 
professions  exceed  our  practice,  and  it 
is  only  when  too  late  to  retrieve  that 
we  repent. " 

It    was    now    Cora's    turn    to    bend    a 


questioning  look  on  her  teacher.  Was 
there  a  shaft  of  sarcasm  concealed  in 
this  little  homily,  and  was  it  meant  for 
her?  Her  face  flushed  slightly  at  the 
thought,  but  the  Professor's  face  was 
non-committal,  and  she  soon  dismissed 
the  idea.  So  accustomed  had  she  be- 
come to  the  admiration  and  approval  of 
others  that  the  troublesome  doubt  could 
not  long  obtrude  upon  her  self-esteem. 
Besides,  her  mind  was  filled  with  hopes 
and  ambitions  which  centered  upon 
tomorrow's  competition  in  the  composi- 
tion class,  and  she  felt  sure  of  conquer- 
ing through  her  brilliant  effort,  whatever 
doubt  might  lurk  in  the  Professor's 
mind  as  to  her  ability  and  brilliance. 
The  special  interest  of  the  event  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  given  out  that 
the  scholars  were  to  do  their  best  work 
in  composition  for  tomorrow's  class,  as 
the  best  essay  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
World's  Fair  to  take  its  place  in  the 
educational  department  of  the  great  Ex- 
position. The  announcement  had  created 
great  emulation  among  the  scholars,  and 
each  was  giving  his  and  her  best  efforts 
to  attain  the  distinction.  Cora  spent 
the  entire  evening  in  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  her  essay,  and  on  the 
morrow  when  the  class  was  called  went 
to  her  place  with  a  manner  which  was 
already  confident  if  not  triumphant. 
When  her  turn  came  at  last  to  read,  all 
were  breathless  with  interest. 

Cora  had  so  far  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  this  as  nearly  all  other  exer- 
cises, and  it  was  expected  by  all.  that 
the  present  effort  would  eclipse  all  her 
past  ones.  She  had  chosen  for  her  sub- 
ject "Heroes  of  Ancient  Greece,"  and 
had  treated  it  in  the  somewhat  gran- 
diloquent style  which  usually  distin- 
guished her  compositions.  She  had  a 
certain  aphuitb  of  manner  which  helped 
the  effect  of  these  in   their  reading,    and 
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when  she  at  length  sat  down  after  tinish- 
ing  her  dramatic  final  sentence,  the 
entire  class,  moved  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  theme  and  its  spirited  recital,  broke 
with  one  accord  into  loud  applause. 
To  Cora  this  demonstration  was  not 
totally  unexpected,  but  as  she  took  her 
seat,  her  face  flushed  with  triumph,  her 
first  glance  was  at  the  Professor. 
Would  he  not  acknowledge  in  some  way 
an  appreciation  of  her  superior  gifts? 

If  he  realized  them,  certain  it  was 
that  there  was  no  sign  in  his  face  or 
manner.  On  the  contrary  Cora  was 
half-startled  by  the  look  she  saw  in  his 
eyes.  Could  it  be  disappoinment, 
reproach?  There  was  one  other  essay 
to  be  read  after  her's,  but  Cora  had  no 
ears  for  a  proper  comprehension  of  any- 
thing contained  in  it,  so  full  was  she  of 
self-conceited  thoughts  and  hopes.  It 
was  only  when  she  heard  the  applause 
which  also  followed  Bessie  Linforth's 
literary  effort,  that  she  was  roused  from 
her  self-satisfied  and  confident  intro- 
spection to  the  realization  that  there 
might  perhaps  be  a  rival  in  the  field. 

The  essay  was  a  transposition  into 
prose  of  Longfellow's  poem,  "The 
Blacksmith."  This  much  Cora  had 
heard,  and  had  inwardly  smiled  at  the 
simple  theme,  as  compared  to  her  own 
grand  subject.  What  could  she  have 
to  fear  from  this?  After  school  was 
over  she  was  both  nonplussed  and  mor- 
tified to  see  Professor  Trent  summon 
Bessie  Linforth  to  his  desk,  putting 
questions  to  her  as  to  the  help  she  had 
received  in  the  preparation  of  her 
article,  and  finally  praising  her  in  a  few 
quiet  words. 

What  could  it  mean?  Had  he  then 
nothing  to  say  of  her  own  effort? 

She  went  home  feeling  somewhat  hurt 
and  apprehensive,  but  by  the  next 
morning  had  recovered  her  spirits,  feel- 


ing sure  that  her  accustomed  luck  would 
attend  her  in  this  as  in  other  similar 
events.  It  was  probable  that  the  reason 
of  the  Professor's  reserve  concerning 
her  article  was  because  of  his  certainty 
of  the  great  triumph  which  would  be 
the  reward  of  her  effort. 

The  compositions  had  been  handed  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  decide  the 
day  before,  so  that  the  announcement 
of  the  favored  one  would  be  made  in 
the  class  that  afternoon.  There  was  a 
little  nervousness  mingled  with  Cora's 
excitement  as  the  Professor  took  out 
the  roll  of  manuscripts  from  his  desk 
and  prepared  to  criticise  them.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  conclu- 
sions, as  it  was  characteristic  of  him  to 
come  at  once  to  the    point. 

"There  were  but  two  or  three  of  the 
essays  handed  to  me  yesterday,"  he 
said,  "which  are  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. The  best  of  these  is  the 
transposition  of  Longfellow's  poem  into 
prose.  The  simplicity  of  Miss  Lin- 
forth's style  of  composition  is  its  chief 
charm  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  she  has  chosen. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  this  in  particular,  as  it  may 
help  them  to  avoid  a  strained,  bombastic 
style  iii  composition,  which  is  not  only 
in  bad  taste  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
but  also  detracts  from  the  dignity  or 
value  of  a  subject.  I  wish  to  warn  the 
class  also  against  handling  subjects 
beyond  their  grasp  or  actual  knowledge. 
In  doing  so  they  are  too  apt  to  borrow 
from  the  ideas  and  words  of  others 
rather  than  to  cultivate  originality  in 
thought  and  expression,  to  say  nothing 
of  perpetrating  errors  of  anachronism, 
identity,  etc.,  which  one  well  versed 
in  history  would  of  necessity  avoid,  t 
have  noticed  mistakes  of  this  kind  in 
some    of    the    compositions    handed     in 
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yesterda),  and  desire  that  each  shall 
take  note  of  the  corrections  marked  in 
the  manuscripts,  and  in  future  strive  to 
avoid  the  faults.  Remember  that  mere 
brilliance  in  an}'  line  of  effort  will 
stand  for  nothing  if  it  is  not  backed  by 
knowledge,  as  any  form  of  profession  is 
nothing  without  worth." 

As  the  Professor  finished  many  eyes 
were  turned  towards  Cora.  Nearly  all 
had  believed  her  essay  would  be 
chosen,  and  all  were  curious  to  note  the 
effect  of  this  unusual  failure  in  her 
efforts  to  excel.  But  Cora  was  not  one 
to  betray  much  of  her  feelings.  She  sat 
very  quietly  till  the  manuscripts  were 
handed  back,  then  she  unfolded  the 
paper  and  glanced  over  the  corrections. 
As  she  read,  a  bright  red  glowed  in 
either  cheek,  and  a  look  of  deep  embar- 
rassment darkened  her  countenance. 
Throughout  the  article  "borrowed"  was 
interlined  above  the  choicest  of  her 
sentences,  and  to  cap  all,  the  linishing 
sentences  which  brought  to  superb  finale 
the  glowing  account  of  deeds  done  by 
the  great  heroes  of  Greece,  and  upon 
which  she  had  prided  herself  particu- 
larly, were  entirely  crossed  out,  and 
for  the  words  of  her  own  rendering 
which  read,  "Not  till  a  second  Leonidas 
swims  the  Hellespont  shall  their  glory 
be  ever  eclipsed!"  she  saw,  "As  Leoni- 
das did  not  swim  the  Hellespont,  I 
suggest  that  you  find  out  who  did, 
also  the  name  of  the  hero  of  Thermo- 
pylae, before  attempting  another  recital 
of  the  deeds  done  by  Greek  heroes." 

Cora  could  not  raise  her  eyes  to  the 
teacher's,  though  she  assumed  towards 
her  schoolmates  her  accustomed  air  of 
independence.  They,  at  least,  did  not 
know  the  whole  of  her  humiliation,  and 
she  could  feel  sure  that  none  would 
learn  unless  by  her  lips.  The  Professor 
had   indeed   spared   her    more    than    was 


deserved  in  his  remarks  before  the 
class,  and  for  this  she  rejoiced  though 
the  thought  that  he  had  discovered  her 
flaws  and  devices  gave  her  the  deepest 
feeling  of  shame  she  had  ever  felt. 

She  had  in  truth  trusted  to  memory 
of  talks  and  lectures  she  had  listened 
to  with  the  careless  attention  which  she 
was  wont  to  devote  to  her  studies  in 
general,  and  the  result  was  that  she  had 
used  the  words  and  ideas  of  text-books 
known  to  the  Professor,  getting  names 
and  dates  inextricably  muddled  in  her 
lack  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  events 
described.  She  was  in  a  very  subdued 
frame  of  mind  as  she  started  to  walk 
home,  but  as  she  brooded  on  her 
trouble  her  self-pride  and  assurance 
began  to  assert  itself,  finding  excuses  for 
her  own  faults  and  piling  up  evidence 
against  the  despoilers  of  her  peace  of 
mind  till  she  reached  home  a  veritable 
martyr  in  thought  to  beings  who  had 
willfully  tried  to  injure  her.  She  had 
not  heard  Bessie  Linforth's  composi- 
tion, but  if  it  was  possessed  of  excel- 
lence enough  to  take  preeminence,  she 
undoubtedly  had  had  help  in  her 
effort.  True,  Bessie  had  once  or  twice 
been  praised  by  the  former  teacher,  but 
never  with  the  glowing  commendation 
which  she  herself  had  received.  She 
had  herself  relied  at  least  on  her  own 
efforts,  and  was  it  strange  that  some 
few  names  and  events  should  slip  her 
memory? 

Altogether  it  was  with  a  much  ag- 
grieved spirit  that  Cora  retired  to  rest 
that  night,  and  when  slumber  at  last 
silenced  her  whirling  thoughts  her  last 
waking  consciousness  was  busy  with 
resentment  and  retaliation  against  those 
who  had  dashed  her  from  her  high 
pedestal  of  self-esteem. 

"  Why,  Bess,  why  are  you  down  there?" 
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Cora  paused  on  the  bridge  that  crossed 
the  empty  river-bed  and  curiously  re- 
garded Bessie  Linforth,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  empty  river-bed  below, 
gazing  intently  about  her. 

"I'm  searching  for  more  of  these 
pebbles,"  said  Bess.  "See  they  are 
almost  like  amber." 

She  showed  a  handful  of  the  bright, 
transparent  pebbles,  which  she  had 
already  picked  up  amidst  the  sand  and 
gravel,  and  Cora  with  an  exclama- 
tion at  their  unique  beauty,  hastily 
joined  her  schoolmate  in  searching  the 
bed  of  the  stream  for  the  bright-hued 
stones. 

The  water  had  all  been  turned  from 
the  natural  channel  into  the  canals,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  banks  in  places 
before  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
canyons,  and  Cora  had  to  descend  the 
steep  banks  which  here  edged  the  river 
by  the  ladder  that  the  workmen  had 
left  there  over  night.  Both  girls  were 
on  their  way  to  school,  but  as  it  was 
early  yet  they  had  time  to  pick  up  quite 
a  number  of  the  sparkling  pieces  before 
school  time.  Cora  made  no  allusion  to 
Bessie's  success,  though  she  thought  of 
it  with  deep  resentment.  Some  time, 
she  had  promised  herself,  she  would 
"pay  Bessie  back,"  but  till  the  time 
came  she  would  practice   policy. 

Bess  was  searching  a  little  further 
up  the  channel,  and  Cora  called  to  her 
presently  that  their  time  was  nearly  up 
before  the  school  hour.  Bess  had 
turned  a  bend  in  the  stream  and  did 
not  hear  her,  however,  and  a  mis- 
chievous thought  came  to  Cora  as  she 
turned,  herself,  to  ascend  the  ladder 
resting  against  the  steep  bank.  A 
splendid  joke  it  would  be  to  draw  the 
ladder  up  and  leave  Bess  to  stay  there 
till  the  workmen  came  at  noon  to  re- 
lease her! 


It  would  help,  too,  to  wipe  out  the 
score  between  them. 

As  quick  to  act  as  to  think,  she  drew 
the  light  ladder  up,  and  dragging  it 
into  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  near  by 
went  on  her  way  to  school.  Half-way 
there  a  strange  sound  came  to  her 
ears.  Up  toward  the  hills  a  loud  roar- 
ing sounded  suddenly,  and  people  walk- 
ing near  the  canyon  way  commenced  to 
run  and  cry  out  in  loud  frightened 
tones. 

Cora  could  only  guess  what  it  meant, 
but  her  heart  stoud  still  in  its  awful 
fright.  Paralyzed  for  a  moment  she 
stood  motionless,  then  in  an  instant  was 
flying  back  towards  the  river,  between 
whose  banks  she  had  left  her  helpless 
companion!  How  long  the  way,  how 
heavy  her  feet!  It  seemed  as  if  heart 
and  limbs  were  weighted  with  lead. 
Could  she  but  reach  the  bank  Bess 
might  be  saved.  Oh,  if  only  she  had 
not  listened  to  the  evil  promptings  of 
her  heart!  Too  well  she  knew,  now, 
how  petty  had  been  the  impulse  that 
prompted  the  act,  and  if  only  she  could 
save  Bess  she  would  atone.  How  near 
that  roaring  sounded!  Hark!  there  was 
Bessie's  voice  calling  for  help;  but 
there,  there  also  was  the  flood  of  waters 
close  at  hand,  rising  like  a  wall  above 
the  narrow  river-bed  and  spreading  a 
torrent  far  beyond  the  banks. 

"Bess!  Bess!"  she  screamed  hope- 
lessly,   "say  that  you  forgive  me,   Bess." 

But  the  rushing  waters  silenced  all 
other  sound,  and  she  sank  upon  the 
ground  crying  aloud  in  agony  and 
weeping  for  a  forgiveness  which  she 
knew  could  never  be  accorded. 
******  *  * 

Decoration  Da)',  and  the  grass  green 
on  Bessie's  grave.  How  the  people 
stared.       Would    they    never    forget,    or 
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let  her  forget  her  sorrow?  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  a  mocker}'  for  her  to  be  here 
strewing  flowers  on  the  mound  that  she 
herself  had  caused  to  be  made.  Wait! 
What  did  that  remind  her  of?  The 
remark  she  herself  had  once  made,  of 
course,  in  the  old  days  at  school.  Oh, 
how  vain,  how  trifling  she  had  been! 
How  well  she  remembered  and  realized 
now  the  aim  of  the  teacher's  reprimand 
when  he  had  told  her  that  her  high- 
flown  sentiment  should  be  carried  into 
practice  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  If 
she  had  heeded  that  lesson  she  would 
have  been  spared  this  grief  and  remorse 
that  had  spoiled  her  life.  What  sinful 
pride  and  arrogance  had  prevented  her 
from  sensing  the  worthlessness  of  her 
pretensions,  her  fancied  brilliance  and 
superiority!  How  many  hearts  she  had 
wounded  in  pure  thoughtlessness  and 
disregard  for  the  pain  caused  by  her 
sharp  sarcasms,  merely  that  she  might 
gain  a  reputation  for  wit! 

Ah,  how  vain  and  foolish  it  all 
seemed  now,  now  that  her  folly  and 
malice  had  led  her  into  an  act  whose 
punishment  would  be  ceaseless  and 
forever. 

"Oh,  Bess,  Bess!"  she  cried  in  her 
agony,  "if  I  could  only  atone,  if  I  could 
only  atone!" 

"Why,  Cora,  what's  the  matter? 
Have  you  been  dreaming?"  asked  a 
voice  beside  her. 

Cora  sat  up  and  looked  wildly  about 
her.  There  were  her  little  bedroom 
walls  covered  with  nick-nacks  made  by 
herself.  Here  was  her  bed,  herself  in 
it,  and  outside  the  window  the  bright 
May  sunshine  filling  the  room  with  its 
blessing,  whilst  all  around  were  sounds 
of  the  dear,  familiar  old  humdrum  life 
which  she  had  so  often  scorned  and 
grieved  over,  but  sweet  almost  as 
heaven  now.      Cora  turned    and   put  her 


arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  her  eyes 
streaming  with  tears. 

"  Yes,  mother,  "  she  whispered,  "thank 
God  I  was  dreaming." 

It  was  a  year  later.  A  little  group 
stood  outside  the  schoolhouse  discussing 
an  original  story  which  had  appeared  in 
one  of  the  home  publications,  and  about 
which  everybody  was  talking. 

"I  thought  after  Cora's  defeat  in  the 
contest  last  year  that  she  would  never 
try  to  distinguish  herself  again  in  a 
literary  line,"    said   one. 

"Professor  Trent  says  that  that  failure 
made  her  present  success,"  another 
remarked.  "Certainly  no  other  girl  in 
sc'hool  has  studied  as  hard  as  Cora 
during  the  year,  and  if  conscientious 
effort  is  worth  anything  she  deserves  to 
succeed.  Professor  Trent  singles  her 
out  as  his  most  promising  pupil,  and 
predicts  that  her  talent  will  win  her  a 
place  in  literature  should  she  still  con- 
tinue to  work. " 

"Cora  is  a  changed  girl  in  many 
ways,"  said  Mary  Robson.  "I  like  her 
ever  so  much. " 

"So  do  I,"   echoed  four  voices. 

"I  love  her,"  said  a  fifth.  It  was 
Bessie  Lintorth.  J.    S. 


HERELY  WANTED  TO  KNOW. 

The  little  girl  had  been  fibbing  and 
was  caught  in  the  act.  Discipline  was 
necessary,  and  her  father,  a  prominent 
politician,  took  her  into  the  nursery, 
gave  her  a  lecture  on  the  sin  of  lying, 
and  scrubbed  her  mouth  out  thoroughly 
with  soap  and  water.  "Now,  Winifred," 
he  said,  with  fatherly  firmness,  as  he 
wiped  away  her  tears,  "you'll  never  do 
the  like  again,  will  you,  dear?"  "No, 
papa,"  answered  Winifred,  checking  a 
sob.  "Have  y — you  soaped  your  mouth 
out  since  the   'lection,  papa?" 
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YOUNQ  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


The   Flowers. 

Some  people  see  beauty  only  in  the 
bright-colored  flowers,  but  to  one  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  flower  some 
small  blossom,  that  the  casual  observer 
would  never  notice  until  pointed  out  to 
him,  would  perhaps  be  of  the  most  in- 
terest. To  such  a  person  the  study  of 
the  principal  parts  and  the  many  forms 
of  these  parts  in  different  flowers,  gives 
more  pleasure  than  one  who  has  not 
made  this  a  study  can  imagine. 

A  perfect  flower  consists  of  the  calyx 
corolla,  pistil  and  stamens.  The  calyx 
is  a  circle  generally  of  green  leaves; 
still  in  many  cases  it  is  brightly 
colored.     These  are  called  sepals. 

The  corolla  consists  of  a  circle  of 
leaves  inside  of  the  calyx.  Nearly  all 
colors  are  seen  in  the  divisions  of  the 
corolla  known  as  petals.  The  pistil 
occupies  the  center  of  the  flower.  It 
usually  consists  of  three  parts:  the 
ovary,  style,  and  stigma.  The  first 
division  of  the  pistil,  the  ovary,  is  com- 
posed of  one  to  many  cells,  and  contains 
the  ovules,  the  immature  seed. 

The  next  division,  the  style,  although 
not  an  essential  organ,  usually  rests 
upon  the  ovary.  The  last  division, 
the  stigma,  receives  the  pollen. 

The  stamens  are  generally  attached 
to  the  corolla.  There  are  two  parts  to 
the  stamens:  the  filament  and  anther. 
Like  the  style,  the  filament,  a  thread- 
like stalk,  the  support  of  the  anther,  is 
not  an  essential  part.  The  anther  is  a 
case  containing  a  fine  powder  called 
pollen,  a  yellow  substance  that  is  used 
to  fertilize  the  ovules.  Under  the 
microscope  the   pollen   grains   are   found 


to  have  difierent  shapes,  many  of  which 
are  round  or  oval. 

Pollen  does  not  usually  fertilize  the 
pistil  of  the  flower  that  produces  it, 
but  must  be  brought  from  the  stamens 
of  other  flowers.  Pollen  is  carried  from 
one  flower  to  another  either  by  insects 
or  by  the  wind.  When  there  are  but 
few  stamens  in  a  flower,  the  carrying  is 
done  by  insects,  and  in  order  to  attract 
the  notice  of  insects  such  a  flower 
always  has  its  petals  highly  colored.  If 
the  wind  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  do 
this  carrying,  then  to  secure  fertiliza- 
tion the  attractive  petal  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  an  immense  number  of  stamen 
bearing  flowers  must  be  produced.  An 
example  of  the  latter  method  of  fertiliza- 
tion may  be  seen  in  the  maple,  box- 
elder,  etc. 

Luiie   Grant. 


A    Berrying  Trip. 

I  HAVE  read  many  interesting  stories 
in  the  Juvenile,  and  thought  I  would 
write  one. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  early 
one  morning,  father  and  I  went  up 
Cold  Water  Canyon  to  try  to  find  some 
choke-cherries.  When  we  got  about 
half-way  up  the  canyon  a  large  rattle- 
snake lay  in  our  path.  I  said  to  pa, 
"Aren't  you  going  to  kill  it?" 

"No,"  said  pa.  "Leave  it  alone 
and  it  will  not  harm  you;"  and  the 
snake  crawled  out  of  our  way. 

Pa  said  if  we  had  undertaken  to  kill 
the  snake  and  it  had  got  away,  the  next 
person  who  came  along  in  his  way 
might  get  bitten,  for  the  snake  would 
be  mad.  Pa  said  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  said  if  we  wanted  peace  and 
harmony  we  must  avoid  taking  the  life 
of  ever}'  creature  of  that  kind. 

We  walked  on  and  got  a  pail  of 
cherri*es.      I     found     some     young     pine 
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hens,  and  caught  one,  but  let  it  go 
again.  We  heard  a  strange  noise 
which  frightened  me.  Pa  thought  it 
was  a  wild  cat. 

After  gathering  the  cherries  pa  went 
home  another  way;  and  when  I  got  out 
of  the  canyon  to  the  place  where  we 
left  the  horses  I  got  on  old  Doll  and  let 
old  Fudge,  the  other  horse,  follow. 

I  got  hurt  a  few  years  ago  and  am 
not  strong.  I  wish  my  -little  friends 
who  read  the  Juvenile  would  ask  God 
to  heal  me. 

B.    Hewitt    To/man.      Age  14  years. 
HoNEYviLLE,   Utah. 


Story  of  Disobedience. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little 
girl  named  Dora.  She  was  happy, 
although  she  was  not  wealthy. 

One  day  her  mother  said,  "Dora,  I 
am  going  up  town  this  afternoon,  and  I 
want  you  to  keep  good  care  of  baby 
while  I  am  gone,  and  stay  right  here  at 
home. " 

"Oh  yes,   mother,"    was  Dora's  reply. 

Her  mother  left  her  rocking  and  sing- 
ing the  baby  to  sleep. 

Soon  after  she  had  gone,  Dora's 
friend,  Ella  Jones,  came  to  see  her. 
After  they  had  had  a  nice  little  chat 
Ella  said,  "Dora,  come  with  me  over 
to  grandma's.  We  can  swing  in  the 
hammock  and  have  a  nice  little  play 
dinner. " 

"But,"  said  Dora,  "I  will  have  to 
take  care  of  the  baby;  and  besides 
mother  told  me  not  to  go  away  from 
home  while  she  was  away.  She  might 
let  me  go  after  she  comes  home." 

"It  will  be  too  late  then,"  said  Ella. 
"We  will  only  stay  a  short  time;  the 
baby  is  asleep,  and  we  will  be  home 
before  your  mother  comes." 

So  Ella  finally  persuaded  her  to  go. 
So  they  left  the  baby  in   the  cradle  and 


off  they  went.  While  they  were  gone 
Dora's  mother  came  home,  found  Dora 
gone  and  the  baby  in  the  cradle.  She 
took  the  baby  and  went  over  to  Mrs. 
Williams'  and  stayed  until  dark. 

Dora  did  not  enjoy  herself  at  all. 
She  kept  thinking  of  the  baby  and  the 
promise  she  had  made  to  her  mother. 
When  the  two  girls  went  home  they 
found  no  trace  of  the  baby.  They 
hunted  all  over  but  could  not  find  him. 
The  two  girls  sobbed  and  cried  and  felt 
very  bad.  Very  soon  Dora's  mother 
came,  but  she  did  not  bring  baby,  for 
Mrs.  William's  little  girl  had  taken  him 
for  a  ride  and  promised  to  bring  him 
home  herself  very  soon. 

"Well,  Dora,  I  suppose  you  haven't 
been  lonesome,  as  Ella  has  been  with 
you?      Is  the  baby  asleep?" 

Dora  burst  into  tears  and  told  her 
mother  all  about  it.  Her  mother  did 
not  tell  her  she  had  taken  him.  Very 
soon  the  little  girl  came  with   baby. 

After  loading  him  with  kisses,  her 
mother  told  Dora  she  had  taken  him, 
and  Dora  told  her  she  never  would 
disobey  her  again;  and  she  kept  her 
promise. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Joseph's  Dreams  Fulfilled. 

When  the  cup  was  found  in  Benja- 
min's sack  they  all  went  back  to 
Joseph's  house  and  again  bowed  them- 
selves to  the  ground  before  him,  promis- 
ing to  be  his  servants  forever,  but  he 
said  that  Benjamin  should  stay  and  be 
his  servant,  and  the  rest  might  all 
go  home. 

They  spoke  to  each  other,  in  their 
own  language,  of  how  they  had  treated 
Joseph  years  before,  and  that  the  Lord 
was    now    punishing    them    for    it.;     and 
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then  Judah  begged  the  ruler  to  let  him 
be  the  servant,  and  that  Benjamin 
might  go  back  home,  for  their  father 
was  old  and  would  die  of  grief  if  Benja- 
min did  not  come  back. 

Joseph  then  sent  all  the  Egyptians 
and  the  interpreter  out  of  the  room,  and 
told  his  brothers  who  he  was.  At  first 
they  were  very  much  frightened,  for  he 
was  the  ruler  of  Egypt  aud  could  do  what 
he  liked  with  them,  but  he  kissed  them 
and  spoke  kindly,  and  told  them  not  to 
be  afraid,  nor  angry  with  themselves  for 
selling  him,  for  God  had  sent  him 
there  before  them  to  preserve  their 
lives  during  the  famine.  He  told  them 
they  should  all  come  and  live  in 
Egypt,  with  their  families  and  their 
father,  and  he  would  see  that  they  had 
what  they  needed  to  eat  during  the 
famine. 

When  the  king  heard  about  it  he  was 
very  much  pleased,  and  said  they  should 
take  wagons  with  them  for  the  women 
and  children  to  ride  in,  and  enough  to 
eat  during  their  journey. 

When  they  went  home  and  told  their 
father  that  Joseph  was  alive  and  ruler 
of  Egypt  he  could  not  believe  it  until 
he  saw  the  wagons  and  all  the  good 
things  that  Joseph  had  sent  him  to 
use  on  the  way.  Then  they  took  their 
families  and  their  flocks  and  herds  and 
Went  down  to  Egypt.  They  made  quite 
a  company,  for  there  were  seventy  per- 
sons in  all.  Joseph  went  out  in  his 
chariot  to  meet  them,  and  told  them 
they  should  live  in  the  best  part  of  the 
land,  which  was  called  Goshen. 

Jacob  went  to  see  the  king,  and 
blessed  him,  and  lived  in  his  country 
till  he  died,  which  was  seventeen  years 
later. 

Before  Jacob  died  he  blessed  all  his 
sons  with  a  patriarchal  blessing,  and  he 


also  blessed  Joseph's  two  sons,  who 
were  named  Manasseh  and  Ephraim; 
but  he  gave  the  best  blessing  to  Eph- 
raim, who  was  the  younger,  because 
the  Lord  inspired  him  to  do  so,  and  we 
shall  hear  of  him  often  as  we  get  older 
and  study  the  Bible  more. 

When  Jacob  was  dead  Joseph's 
brothers  thought  he  would  hate  them 
and  pay  them  back  for  selling  him, 
but  he  told  them  they  need  not  be 
afraid. 

I  want  you  to  learn,  dear  children, 
that  we  ought  to  put  our  trust  in  God 
under  all  circumstances,  and  do  right, 
as  Joseph  did,  and  the  Lord  will  surely 
bless  us;  and  that  "all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God." 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


GENERAL  QRANT. 

"General  Grant  was,"  says  General 
Horace  Porter  in  McCIure's  Magazine, 
"without  exception  the  most  absolutely 
truthful  man  I  ever  encountered  in 
public  life.  He  was  not  only  truthful 
himself  but  he  had  a  horror  of  untruth 
in  others."  An  anecdote  illustrates  this 
trait.  One  day  while  sitting  in  his 
bedroom  in  the  White  House,  where  he 
had  retired  to  write  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, a  card  was  brought  in  by  a 
servant. 

An  officer  on  duty  at  the  time, 
seeing  that  the  President  did  not  want 
to  he  disturbed,  remarked  to  the  ser- 
vant,   "Say  the   President  is  not  in." 

General  Grant  overheard  the  remark, 
turned  around  suddenly  in  his  chair 
and  cried  out  to  the  servant: 

"Tell  him  no  such  thing!  I  don't 
lie  myself  and  I  don't  want  anyone  to 
lie  for   me!" 


"The  Foremost  Baking  Powder 
in  all  the  World." 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors— WorJd's  Fair. 

*DR; 


BAIONG 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.     Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  tlie  leading  Clubs 
and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking 
Powder  holds  its  siipremacj'. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 


THE 


Standard  Gail 


RAlLVifAY! 


THROUGH   THE 


ROCKY  MOONTA! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes. 


AND   THE 


MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

IN  THE  'WORLD. 


Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 


EACH    WAY    BETWEEN 


OQDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 

ELEGANT  RECLlNlf^G  CHAIR  CARS! 


Oirect  Connections  made  in  Union  Depots. 

THE    HOST    THORODGHLY    EQUIPPED   RAILWAY 
IN  THE  WEST. 


D.C.  DODGK, 

GENL    MGR. 


F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 

G.  F.  &  P.  A. 


/Pond's 

cures   Cuts,    BumS, 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat 

and    ALL    PAIN. 


A  good  thing  ia  attvaj/s  imitated  f  poor 
ones  never.  There  are  many  trorthless 
imitations  of  I'OND'S  EXTRACT.  If 
you  want  to  be  CUHMD 

BEWARE  OF  SUeSTSTUTES 
SO  i^OT  CURE. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 

TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu= 

eblo,  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894. 


Train  Xo.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:50  a,  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:35  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7:40p.m. 

arrives  at  Puiblo  5:27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p.  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

4.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER. 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt.,  S.  P.  &  T.  A.. 

yertver,  Colo  Salt  iahe  City.  Denuer.  Col, 


CniiDEP^'S  IWUSIC  PflliflCE 


SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR   THE  FOLL.OWING  WORLD-RENOWNED  INSTRUMENTS: 


We   handle  none  but 
First  Class  Goods, 
and  defy  competition 

— botii    in — 
QUALITY  and  PRICE- 
SOLD  ON 
EASY 
TERMS. 


(3  ^^'^QQi^^^^^^^^^^i^ 

Steinway  &  Sons  I   piri|urir  | 
Kimball      3    rinnUO  I 

O _  _  C' 


-  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Behr  Bros. 


iMasoniHainlml  ORGANS  I 


I  -Kiiball 

e 


Special    Inducements 

Offered  to 
Sunday  Schools   arid 

Churches. 


Send  for 

Catalogues. 


GUlTAf^S  » |V[flHDOLilHS  -  BAHJOS  -  ViOLilHS 

IJllIOfl  PflGIFIG 

SYSTEM. 

The  Tlirongli  Car  Line 


-ro- 


A II  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tlirougli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withoat  Change. 


OITY  TICKET  OFKICE  201    MAIN  SX 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK.     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &  Gen.  MgT.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


American  Biscuit  &  Mannfactaring  Co. , 


Successors  to  Utah  Oraeher  Factory. 


[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager]— 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Sail  Lake  CHy. 

.6-  28 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 

SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,00000 

340.000.00 

OFFICERS  :  UEBER  J.  GRANT,  PRESIDBJJT, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.Vice-President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretakt. 

DIRECTORS  :  HjpsRY  DiNWOODEr,  George 
ROMNET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  JOHN  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  SiMith,  John  C, 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO  Agents, 

60  Main  Strt. 


I840f3§2. 

MRS.    WINSLOW'S    SOOTHINfr^ 
SYRUP 

'  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  J 
'  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ( 
I  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
I  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
I  remedy  for  diarrhoea, 

TWENTY-FIVE  OENT8  A  BOTTLE. 


FITSCURED 

{FroTn  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.II.PeeUe,whomakesa8pecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician  ;  his  success  is  astonislim*;.  We 
have  heard  of  casQg  of  20  years' etandins;  cured  by  him, 
Hepublishesavaluableworkon  this  disease  which  he 
eends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  Bufiferer  who  may  send  their  P  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
ftof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F,  D., 4  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 


JOS.  J.  DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED    1380. 


f.  COALTEh 


DAYNES    2b    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PIANOS    nRAflN^    GDITARS.BANJOS.MANDOLINS 

1     lllllV/t/j    V/lVVJllilt/)    SheetMusicamiBooksfromVlcia.up 

P  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St  Salt  Lake  Ciiy 


CATALOGUES 
S'BESI 


CONSUMPTION 

To  THE  Editor — Pica  e  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  liuve  a  poaitive  remedy  for  the 
above  nsirnvd  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  ho_>eles3  cas os  have  been  per- 
manently cureil.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bo;  ties  of  my  remedy  fre  ^'  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  expre  ss  and  post  office  address. 
T.  A.Sloeum,  1.1.0. ,  13  J  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

lias  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  \ 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  giims,  allays  \ 
ail  pain,  cures  wind  coilc.  and  is  the  best  { 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


Do   You  Want  a   Bicycle? 


LOOK    AT    THIS 


liadies'  Hambler,  Model  D.      Pfiee  $100. 

We  are  headquarters  on  Bicycles.     We  have  them  for  $15,  $18,  $-30,  $35,  $40,  $45, 
$50,  $«0,  $65,  $70,  $75,  $90  and  $100  each.     The  largest  stock,  and 
nothing  but  tirst-class  goods.      We  guarantee  our 
Wheels.     Come  and  see  us. 
Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cricket  and  Gymnasium  Supplies,  Ham- 
mocks, Ten|s,  etc. 
A  full   line  of  Bicycle  Sundries,  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Bloomer  Suits,  Sweaters,  etc. 

Bring  your  Cycle  to  us  for  Repairs.      Bicycle  and  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free. 

BROWNING    BROS. 


155   MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


1461   WASHINGTON  AVENUE,  OGDEN,   UTAH. 


